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I ct. | Of the major poets now writing in England none, perhaps, is so 
ere | misunderstood at present as Walter de la Mare. Happily, however, 
part- | his is a rare instance of misunderstanding unaccompanied by neg- 
is, as | lect. Twenty-five years have gone by since he took to print under 
U for the alluring pseudonym “Walter Ramal,” later abandoned in fa- 
chool y 7, . 
vour of his real and even more beautiful Huguenot name. That 


earliest book of verse, Songs of Childhood, appeared in 1901. It 
was followed, in 1906, by Poems and then, almost simultaneously, 
some five years later, by The Listeners and Peacock Pie, the two 
volumes by which his poetry is best known. Motley, during the 
war, and The Veil, in 1921, complete the list. Slowly but surely, 
book by book, De la Mare’s popularity has increased on both sides 
ts of the Atlantic until there is now no living poet whose reputation 

is more of a reality. Nevertheless, the true character of his achieve- 
ment has not yet been realized by the majority of his readers and 
critics. He is still thought of, primarily, as a poet whose loveliest 


grular 


OOKS. 











CHERS work has been written to appeal to children. This generalization 

may be enlarged (in the poet’s own phrase, employed on the title- 
nts page of his remarkable anthology Come Hither) to include “the 
° young of all ages.” But unless that phrase can be interpreted to 


admit even the most mellowed readers of poetry, those pondering 
amateurs of philosophy, concerned with the larger values of life in 
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art, who look for deep meaning and imagination as well as compe- 
tence and charm in the verse they read—unless the man who loves 
Wordsworth side by side with Campion, Christina Rossetti, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson, can be included in this category, it must 
be dismissed as too restricted to contain the hosts of De la Mare’s 
present and eventual admirers. In short, his earlier poems are 
something more than a “Child’s Garden of Verses.” They are often 
miniatures of his maturer work, faint foreshadowings of his full- 
grown imagination. 
How large unto the tiny fly 
Must little things appear!— 
A rosebud like a feather-bed, 
Its prickle like a spear. 
A dewdrop like a looking-glass 
A hair like golden wire, 
The smallest grain of mustard-seed 
As fierce as coals of fire. 


A loaf of bread, a lofty hill, 
A wasp, a cruel leopard; 

And specks of salt as bright to see 
As lambkins to a shepherd. 


This is, actually, an epitome of his great romance, The Memoirs of 
a Midget, written in prose some twenty years later. In 1901 Walter 
de la Mare had already observed the world through the eyes of his 
ultimate heroine, Miss M. Similarly many a seed of his maturer 
poetry may be recognized in the verses written during his artistic 
adolescence, ostensibly for the entertainment of his own children. 
The fact that children delight in much of his work is a great, but 
nevertheless secondary consideration. As a poet, he begins at the 
point where A. A. Milne and Robert Louis Stevenson leave off. 
To classify his name with theirs is a grievous error in criticism. 
The way in which De la Mare’s latest book of stories has been re- 
viewed in reputable American journals as if it were a volume of 
stories for children powerfully suggests the reality of the misun- 
derstanding of his genius. One reviewer after another, usually re- 
luctantly, has been compelled to admit that an ordinary intelligent 
child would find the book far above his head, as is indeed true. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE gI 


The general misunderstanding of his character as a poet can 
be explained to some extent by the appearance in his work of cer- 
tain elements usually associated with fairy tales. He has always 
been attracted by the more grotesque, fantastic, and curious as- 
pects of people and things. The heroine of his chief prose work is a 
delicate, fay-like creature, a midget, and the hero a misshapen 
dwarf. And even in the more obviously human characters of his 
prose and verse there is nearly always something fantastic, some 
suggestion of unreality in their very reality. Supernatural influ- 
ences continually touch his world. The hero of his earlier romance, 
The Return, is a man who, by sleeping on an old grave, is so com- 
pletely transformed in outward appearance that even his own wife 
refuses to credit his identity. Magic fills his air, but it is not 
merely the magic of a fairy-tale. To Walter de la Mare the gulf 
between reality and unreality is so small that he can doubt whether 
our waking life is more real than our sleeping dream-life. The 
princes in his Arabia ride at noon under the ghost of the moon. Be- 
tween the candid light of day and the mysterious glow and shadow 
of night he has built in his verse a world thronged with whisper- 
ing shades and heavy colours. 

In the woods as I did walk 
Dappled with moon’s clear beam, 


With a stranger I did talk, 
And his name was Dream. 


But the inhabitants of this land are, after all, not fairies and giants 
and all the usual paraphernalia of the fairy-tale; they are reflec- 
tions of the spiritual man, symbols not lacking in meaning. Nearly 
all his best poems are symbolic. But they also have an immediate, 
superficial meaning at which the casual or insufficiently instructed 
reader tends to stop. In De la Mare’s earliest work this dual mean- 
ing is not often to be found. He is still using his fancy rather than 
his imagination. The improvement begins in 1906 when a new 
mood is foreshadowed in the very first page of Poems. 

The loveliest thing on earth a shadow hath, 

A dark and livelong hint of death, 
Haunting it ever till its last faint breath. 


Who, then, may tell 
The beauty of Heaven’s shadowless asphodel? 
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This is the epitome of his future work. The lines might easily be 
used as a text or motto for what follows. The characteristic melan- 
choly that saturates all his best poetry is stated more than once in 
the new book. Later, as we shall see, the mood turns grim. Poems 
contains many of the realizations that are ultimately sealed in The 
Veil. There is a great deal to ponder in such a tiny poem as 


Napoleon. What is the world. O soldiers? 


BM 6-1: 
I this incessant snow, 
This northern sky; 
Soldiers, this solitude 
Through which we go 
Is I. 
A poem called “Vain Finding” begins the succession of his explana- 
tions of discontent. 
Ever before my face there went 
Betwixt earth’s buds and me 
A beauty beyond earth’s content, 
A hope—half memory: 
Till in the woods one evening— 
Ah! eyes as dark as they, 
Fastened on mine unwontedly, 
Grey, and dear heart, how grey! 
Beauty, in the terms of a still later poem, has “‘a thousand cheating 
names, but none foretokens rest.” Transience, the hints of grief, 
age, decay, mortality, always the puzzle and despair of the philo- 
sophic poet observing mankind and the world, trouble Walter de la 
Mare more than anything else in his subsequent work. But this 
deepening of his mood does not ostensibly disturb the surface 
meaning and appearance of his poetry, saving in exceptional in- 
stances. His famous “Song of the Mad Prince” is still superficially 
a nursery rhyme. 
Who said ‘Peacock Pie’’? 
The old King to the sparrow: 
Who said: “Crops are ripe”? 
Rust to the harrow: 
Who said, “Where sleeps she now? 
Where rests she now her head, 
Bathed in Eve’s loveliness”? 
That’s what I said. 

















































WALTER DE LA MARE 


Who said, “Ay, mum’s the word’’? 
Sexton to willow: 

Who said, “Green dust for dreams, 
Moss for a pillow”? 

Who said, “All Time’s delight 
Hath she for narrow bed; 

Life’s troubled bubble broken’’? 
That’s what I said. 


There is method in this kind of madness, though it defies close 
analysis. The simplicity is only superficial. To a child this poem 
may be nothing more than a delightful nursery rhyme. But the 
older and more sophisticated reader cannot escape hearing through 
the quietly chiming verse the haunting cri du coeur that is repeated 
in many a poignant variation of thought and feeling ever and again 
throughout the poet’s work. Even a stupid or insensitive person, 
deaf to this sound and asking no more of verse than its apparent 
surface charms of rhythm and rhyme, may still, like the child, find 
everything here to surprise and delight him. But, little by little, 
this concern for “life’s troubled bubble” increases as De la Mare’s 
work progresses. The true De la Mare is gradually revealed as a 
brooding, melancholy spirit, puzzled and bewildered by the quar- 
reling claims of reality and unreality, and attempting to reconcile 
things imagined or dreamed or desired with things accepted or 
known. Like Don Juan in Flecker’s play he is “a spirit troubled 
about departure.” He is forever aware of those dark and livelong 
hints of death already noticed in a previous quotation. His meta- 
physical speculations are so unsatisfactory as to throw him back 
upon the most beautiful aspects of reality in his effort to interpret 
the significance of the shadow of even the loveliest thing on earth. 
He tries to comfort himself with the realization of beauty. 

Leave this vain questioning. Is not sweet the rose? 

Sings not the wild bird ere to rest he goes? 

Hath not in miracle brave June returned? 

Burns not her beauty as of old it burned? 

O foolish one to roam 
So far from thine own mind away from home. 


But the comfort is only temporary. He cannot quiet his intellect. 
In spite of his beautiful contributions to “the poetry of escape,” 
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in the end we are confronted with such a beautiful but terrible 
poem as is dictated by the essential De la Mare, the poem “Futil- 
ity” from The Veil. 


Sink, thou strange heart, unto thy rest. 
Pine now no more, to pine in vain, 
Doth not the moon on heaven’s breast 

Call the floods home again? 


Doth not the summer faint at last? 
Do not her restless rivers flow 

When that their transient day is past 
To hide them in ice and snow? 


All this—thy world—an end shall make, 
Planet to sun return again, 

The universe, to sleep from wake, 
In a last peace remain. 


Alas! the futility of care 

That, spinning thought to thought, doth weave 
An idle argument on the air 

We love not or believe. 


This, in fact, may be taken as a typical later utterance of this poet, 
who, by some strange irony, is best known today as the author of 
fanciful children’s verses, distinguished for their candid innocence 
and delicate music. But in prose and verse alike (his poetry be- 
longs to both) Walter de la Mare’s melancholy, stripped of its 
many disguises, is a match for anything in Thomas Hardy or A. E. 
Housman in their most pessimistic moods. Not all the cloud-cap’t 
towers and gorgeous palaces of his imagination can quite obscure 
the dark horizons of his view in the two later volumes, Motley and 
The Veil. The very titles bear witness to the mood. The note of 
futility sounds deeper and stronger. Even those poems wherein he 
most seeks to escape from the apparent conclusions of his philos- 
ophy are touched by some sense of hopelessness. The symbolism 
already observed in “The Song of the Mad Prince” crystallizes 
subsequently in such poems as “The Old Angler” and “The 
Moth”— 












































WALTER DE LA MARE 


Isled in the midnight air, 
Musked in the dark’s faint bloom, 
Out into glooming and secret haunts 
The flame cries, “Come!” 
Lovely in dye and fan, 
A-tremble in shimmering grace, 
A moth from her winter swoon 
Uplifts her face. 
Stares from her glamorous eyes; 
Wafts her on plumes like mist; 
In ecstacy swirls and sways 
To her strange tryst. 


As before, if we are concerned only with the literal meaning of the 
poem we shall not find complete contact with the author’s imagina- 
tion. It would be difficult to find another theme so grim and re- 
morseless as this. Deceived by the rare colours and contours of 
the verse the casual reader will fail to realize the larger signifi- 
cance, larger even, perhaps, than Shelley’s 


. . . » devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


But to consider ““The Tryst” with reference to the poet’s dominat- 
ing mood is to enter upon a new realization of his poetic character. 
In his most recent work Walter de la Mare has dotted his J’s and 
crossed his 7’s less than ever. Without sacrificing the interest of 
his less intellectual reader he requires subtler realizations than of 
old. Sooner or later, of course, his symbols will compel recogni- 
tion. He will be thought of as an imaginative thinker as well as a 
singer. In the meantime it is a considerable proof of his poetic 
genius that his poems can continue to exist as poems quite apart 
from their deepest significance. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these major considerations, it would 
be gross folly to pass over his earlier, less important poems, as 
slight or insufficient. Even in his merest nursery rhyming De la 
Mare’s idiom is individual and unmistakable. If he had never risen 
any higher than such things as “The Bandog”’ we should still be 
deeply in his debt. 
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Has anybody seen my Mopser? 
A comely dog is he, 
With hair of the colour of a Charles the Fifth 
And teeth like ships at sea, 
His hair it curls straight upwards, 
His ears stand two abreast, 
And he answers to the simple name of Mopser, 
When civilly addressed. 
But it is a far cry from this to such things as “The Listeners” and 
“Arabia,” “The Ghost” and “All That’s Past,” his loveliest lyric 
with its wonderful opening stanza, epitomizing all that poetry has 
said or can say concerning Time:— 
Very old are the woods; 
And the buds that break 
Out of the brier’s boughs 
When March winds wake, 
So old in their beauty are— 
Oh, no man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 
This, indeed, is to say what has oft been said before but ne’er so 
well expressed. It is also a capital instance of the ancient truth that 
no theme is too old for poetic treatment provided that the poet 
has an idiom of his own with which to express it. Walter de la 
Mare found his idiom during the years immediately preceding the 
war. The verse wherein he has employed it to the best effect is, 
however, insufficiently known. Thus it will be well to examine 
some aspects of his technique which might only too easily be over- 
looked. Like all good poets he has long realized that the best po- 
etry is achieved by means of a rapid succession of slight surprises. 
At each new turn the reader’s interest must be refreshed by the 
occurrence of some unexpected inevitability. Walter de la Mare is 
a cunning master of this particular power. He achieves his effects 
by constantly changing means. In one place the surprise is created 
by a characteristic trick that adds or drops a stressed syllable in 
some unexpected place in the verse. Or, it may be, without offend- 
ing the actual pattern of the verse, he will suddenly change his vital 
stresses in complete defiance of the reader’s anticipations. Contrast 
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some stanzas from ‘Alexander’ where the changes are particularly 
obvious. 
It was the great Alexander, 
Capped with a golden helm, 
Sate in the ages, in his floating ship, 
In a dead calm. 
Like a bold boy sate their Captain, 
His glamour withered and gone, 
In the songs of his brooding mariners, 
While the song pined on. 
Come the calm, infinite night, 
Who then will hear 
Aught save the singing 
Of the sea-maids clear? 


This is nothing less than a fine extension of the method employed 
by Coleridge in ‘‘Christabel,”’ that scansion by stress instead of by 
syllable wherein lies the true compromise between strict metre and 
free verse. (It may best be noted now that De la Mare’s honourable 
debt to Coleridge does not cease here. We may trace the influence 
again in the atmospheric character of various poems—notably 
“‘Arabia’’—where he has recaptured that glamorous, dream-lulled 
world once peculiar to “Kubla Khan”.) And sometimes De la 
Mare will create his surprise by a deliberate lapse into tortuous 
phraseology or unusually bold inversion. In the whole range of 
poetry it would perhaps be impossible to find an instance of inver- 
sion so multiplied as in his line—‘‘Pictured once her image I, sang 
gliding brook its rushes from. ” But what a loss of music 
and meaning if this be paraphrased. ‘““The gliding brook sang from 
its rushes, ‘I once pictured her image.’” The spell has been com- 
pletely broken. If the line were not good poetry there would be no 
offense in the paraphrase. Instead we have substituted a plain 
statement of fact for the sound of a brook murmuring in its reeds. 
De la Mare’s tortuousness is not always a matter of thought of 
verbal inversion. His metrical patterns are often unusually com- 
plex quite apart from the considerations just suggested. “The 
Galliass” may be cited not only as an instance of his ingenious 
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metrical craft but also because it provides an outstanding example 
of his richest symbolism. No living poet presses so many archaic 
and unusual words into his service as Walter de la Mare. But there 
is seldom any suspicion of affectation or preciosity in their poetic 
use. They are something more than mere ornament. 
“Tell me, tell me, 
Unknown stranger, 
When shall I sight me 


That tall ship 
On whose flower-wreathed counter is gilded Sleep?” 


“Landsman, landsman, 
Lynx nor kestrel 
Ne’er shall descry from 
Ocean steep 
That midnight-stealing, high-pooped galliass Sleep. 


” 


“Promise me, Stranger, 
Though I mark not 
When cold night-tide’s 
Shadows creep 
Thou wilt keep unwavering watch for Sleep.” 
“Myriad the lights are, 
Wayworn landsman, 
Rocking the dark through 
On the deep: 
She alone burns none to prove her Sleep.” 


At first sight the poem may appear crabbed and writhen. But once 
accustomed to the unfamiliar arrangement and curious music of 
the lapping phrase so cunningly superimposed upon the metrical 
pattern (the poem should be read aloud) even a suspicious reader 
must admit an artistic success. These, then, are some notable tech- 
nical devices whereby De la Mare has evolved his original, com- 
plicated technique, the poetic style which stamps everything he 
writes with his own peculiar idiom. In short, he has evolved an 
individual style that cannot be mistaken for another man’s. This, 
with the character of his imagination already noticed, has made 
him a prince among the poets of today. 
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CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH POETS: RALPH HODGSON 
DAVID A. ROBERTSON 


EVE? 
Eve, with her basket, was 
Deep in the bells and grass, 
Wading in bells and grass 
Up to her knees, 
Picking a dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Down in the bells and grass 
Under the trees. 








Mute as a mouse in a 
Corner the cobra lay 

Curled round a bough of the 
Cinnamon tall. .... 

Now to get even and 

Humble proud heaven and 
Now was the moment or 
Never at all. 


IV 


“Eva!” Each syllable 
Light as a flower fell, 
“Eva!” he whispered the 

Wondering maid, 

Soft as a bubble sung 

Out of a linnet’s lung, 

Soft and most silverly 
“Eva!” he said. 


we 


* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, the Macmillan Company, from 
Ralph Hodgson’s Poems. Copyright 1917, by the Macmillan Company. 
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Picture that orchard sprite, 
Eve, with her body white, 
Supple and smooth to her 
Slim finger tips, 
Wondering, listening, 
Listening, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 

Half-way to her lips. 


Oh had our simple Eve 


Seen through the make-believe! 


Had she but known the 
Pretender he was! 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispering still her name, 
Tumbling in twenty rings 
Into the grass. 


Here was the strangest pair 
In the world anywhere, 

Eve in the bells and grass 
Kneeling, and he 

Telling his story low. 
Singing birds saw them go 
Down the dark path to 
The Blasphemous Tree. 


Oh what a clatter when 
Titmouse and Jenny Wren 
Saw him successful and 
Taking his leave! 

How the birds rated him, 
How they all hated him! 
How they all pitied 

Poor motherless Eve! 


Picture her crying 
Outside in the lane, 
Eve. with no dish of sweet 
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Berries and plums to eat, 

Haunting the gate of the 

Orchard in vain. .... 

Picture the lewd delight 

Under the hill tonight— 
“Eva!” the toast goes round, 
“Eva!” again. 


Like Walter de la Mare and Harold Munro, Ralph Hodgson is 
a poet of deep human sympathy. To him Eve is no longer a remote 
mother of us all, but a living woman of today. For animals, too, 
this poet, who is also an expert in the breeding of bulldogs, has pro- 
found sympathy. The best illustration is “The Bull,” which with 
“The Song of Honour,” was awarded the Polignac Prize in 1917. 
But perhaps the keenest feeling is behind “Stupidity Street,” a 
feeling best understood by those who have come on the tiny bones 
of larks in certain famous London meat-pies, or who have seen the 
lifeless songsters hanging outside of fashionable game shops. 
Deeply religious feeling is to be noted in “The Mystery” and The 
Song of Honour. 

Born in Northumberland, Hodgson has lived in America, in 
England, where he lived the life of Fleet Street as a newspaper re- 
porter and illustrator and later as editor of Fry’s Magazine, and 
now in Japan, where he is lecturing on English Literature. 

Eve, and Other Poems. 23 pp. 

The Bull. 20 pp. 

The Mystery, and Other Poems. 20 pp. 

The Song of Honour. 24 pp. 

These chap books were printed for Flying Fame in 1913, by 
A. T. Stevens, Westminster. The same printer issued (1914) a 
collection of broadside ballads and songs including “The Beggar,”’ 
“The Birdcatcher,” “The Bull,” “The Gypsy Girl,” “The Late 
Last Rook,” “Playmates.” Illustrations in chap books and broad- 
sides were by Claud Lovat Fraser. 

Poems, by Ralph Hodgson. New York: the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1917. 

The Last Blackbird and Other Lines, by Ralph Hodgson. 
New York: the Macmillan Company, 1917. 








FROM HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE TO COLLEGE 
LITERATURE 


HARRISON R. STEEVES 


No one who knows high school and college education is likely 
to doubt that, ideally, high school and college are simply two 
steps in an unbroken educational sequence. Yet this ideal condi- 
tion is rarely actually realized, and can never be broadly realized 
as long as the typical high-school course is directed at the two 
divergent aims of tapering off the formal education of one group of 
students and “preparing” another group for a greatly enlarged 
educational experience. I doubt, too, whether this ideal of the con- 
tinuous sequence of high-school education and college education is 
worth trying to realize. I confess the heterodox opinion (for an 
Eastern college man) that the best type of high-school graduate, 
for college purposes, is the man who, if he were not going to col- 
lege, would be competently prepared for any kind of venture in life. 
I give it as my maturely considered opinion that an intelligent 
high-school man, broadly trained, is worth more to the college, 
and ultimately to the community, than five times his weight in 
“prep” school men laboriously soaked in “college entrance re- 
quirements.” In all that I have to say here upon the subject of 
articulation between work in literature in the high schools and in 
the colleges I assume the view that a round and sound general edu- 
cation is better for a boy—and for the college which he is going to 
attend—than a course designed for, and presumed to be, “prepara- 
tion” for college, unless such a course is indubitably a preparatory 
course, that is, unless it is a standard and basic course which the 
college can take for granted and upon which it can work. 

Such basic courses exist, of course, in mathematics, in the 
sense that a boy who has taken plane geometry has the conceptions 
necessary for his continuation with solid geometry. There are 
scarcely less fundamental courses in the languages. In history they 
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are rarely basic, for college courses in history are conducted with 
little consideration of the kind or quality of a boy’s preparatory 
work in the subject. In English literature, preparatory courses are 
never really preparatory. I mean by that that no character of pre- 
paratory course in literature furnishes a foundation of information 
upon which the college can or will build. And this lack of basic 
preparation in English literature is not the fault of the high schools, 
but of a view of preparatory education which has fixed itself upon 
American educational institutions. In the old classical training in 
Latin it was a perfectly reasonable thing to pick certain books for 
uniform study that were both significant and practicable; but then 
the quantity, range, and interest of writings available for that pur- 
pose was very definitely limited, and the critical estimate of them 
was fixed by years of tradition as well as by the fact that classical 
literature was a closed account. None of these conditions exists 
with regard to the literature of any important modern language, at 
least for the people for whom that language is their daily speech. 
So there cannot be the same point of view with regard to Shakes- 
peare that there is with regard to Sophocles. And there is mani- 
festly much greater question as to whether Milton is the Vergil of 
English literature, or Burke its Cicero. The sacrosanct tradition 
is an anomaly in a language which has not even yet settled down 
into a definitive form. It is still undeniably possible—and I say 
this with no attempt at irreverence—that in another three centuries 
Shaw and Wells may be considered greater writers than Shakes- 
peare and Milton. It behooves us, then, to survey our literature 
with less confidence in a program of criticism such as fits so beau- 
tifully over the dead literatures of Greece and Rome. In other 
words, our study of our own literature should be investigative, and 
formulary only within definite bounds of caution. 

Further than this, the methods of studying the classical litera- 
tures were prescribed by the fact that they were foreign literatures. 
Here again analogies break down. What has been done in the re- 
cent past with Milton and Burke may have given exercise to youth- 
ful wits, but it has also induced an entirely unnecessary detestation 
of both writers. Can we justify this incidental but inevitable result 
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on the ground that the student has “at least learned something of a 
concrete nature’’? 

There are, of course, considerations of pure expediency that 
argue in a way for a specific and closely formulated course in pre- 
paratory English. From the point of view of the preparatory 
teacher, it is useful to know what definite books will constitute the 
subject-matter of an entrance examination, because one can antici- 
pate in a general way all the questions that can be asked upon 
them. From the point of view of the college, it used to be thought 
that there could be no such thing as preparation, except upon a 
stated subject-matter. Today, however, the colleges are coming 
very rapidly to recognize the fact that the very term “preparation,” 
used in this case, is misleading. What does it prepare for? Still the 
specified list of college-entrance requirements remains an advan- 
tageous thing for the high school that faces the difficult task of 
educating a very large number of unevenly graded students, many 
of them foreign, many lacking in background, and with a great 
variety of aims and motives. It is an equally useful thing to the 
preparatory school that faces the problem of making good omelets 
out of questionable eggs, simply because the work covered is both 
visible and limited. System and sincerity, however, can do much 
toward the elimination of the conditions that create mere argu- 
ments of expediency in favor of the old list of requirements. 

Of course, the first step on the part of the Eastern colleges in 
the direction of an examination on the subject, but not on a stated 
subject-matter, was the offering of the comprehensive type of ex- 
amination, which, in English, called rather quaintly for a “suffi- 
cient” knowledge of books, but of no particular books. That this 
examination fits the needs of a very large number of schools and 
candidates is evident in the use that is made of it even for entrance 
into colleges that do not put a strong preferential weight upon this 
type of examination. It can probably be said without qualification 
that any college that has had extensive opportunity to compare 
the results of the old-type examination with those of the new will 
declare itself emphatically in favor of the latter. And the reason 
for this preference for an examination without specified subject- 
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matter is that it is a real test of preparation for college work, of 
fitness for the next step in the entering student’s education—and 
not a mere check upon the completion of a mental chore. A boy or 
girl who can pass a comprehensive test in English creditably has 
literary intelligence and point of view to build upon. 

In the placement examinations for entering freshmen which 
we have given at Columbia during the last few years I find even 
stronger evidence of the same thing. These placement examina- 
tions are given to students admitted on school records and mental 
tests, without any subject examinations whatever. In the absence 
of clear evidence of fitness for the particular subject we instituted 
a system of placements designed, first of all, as indirect tests of 
fitness for the freshman course in composition. They comprised a 
dictation test in spelling, recognition tests in vocabulary and liter- 
ary acquaintance, and a true-false test in the understanding of a 
really very difficult quoted passage. The placements have served, 
and are serving, surprisingly well their original purpose of fore- 
telling a boy’s probable success in freshman work in composition. 
But we have found also that the definitely literary portions of the 
test—those for literary acquaintance and literary intelligence— 
give remarkably accurate indications of fitness for more advanced 
work than is covered in the literature part of the freshman course. 
In the portion in literary acquaintance we have not assumed that 
any particular kind or quality of book should be known or un- 
known to an entering Freshman. Our questions have embraced 
writers like Eleanor Porter, James Oliver Curwood, and Zane 
Grey, on one hand, and Hardy, Shaw, and even Meredith, on the 
other; but we have tried to set our questions so that the thing 
tested is not a boy’s second-hand knowledge about books, but his 
reading acquaintance with them. And it is a surprising thing that 
a boy who secures a grade well above the mean on this acquaint- 
ance test—almost regardless of the type of book he has been read- 
ing most—has perspective in his judgment of books. No boy who 
can show an actual reading knowledge of thirty out of a hundred 
books chosen thoughtfully from the probable range of reading for 
high-school age is likely to think Daddy Long-Legs a better story 
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than The Mayor of Casterbridge. A modicum of such literary 
sense is more valuable in a boy’s college course than a heavy sat- 
uration of facts about books. And I am disposed to think, too, that 
it has just as definite a value, possibly a proportionately greater 
value, for the boy whose education stops with high school. 

I have deliberately stressed the quantitative measure of train- 
ing in literature, not because I have any illusion that industrious 
and random reading can take the place of reading that is intelli- 
gently guided, but because breadth of literary acquaintance seems 
to be the indispensable first step to sound literary judgment. So, 
looking at the question from the point of view of a college teacher, 
it seems to me that the most important thing a high-school in- 
structor can do for his confréres in college is to keep interest and 
effort moving in the same channel, so that his students will want 
to read—to read anything. The ability to discriminate depends 
primarily upon the number of points of comparison within a stu- 
dent’s reach. 

As to what a course should comprise which is aimed at broad 
and first-hand knowledge of literature on the student’s part, can 
we give a universal answer? We may remember that probably 
apocryphal remark of Lincoln’s, that a man’s legs ought to be long 
enough to reach from his body to the ground. A course should be 
adjusted, certainly, to a student’s capacity for interest; it should 
embrace aspects of life which he can understand, even if he is not 
familiar with them; it should advance his intellectual maturity. 
There are other things that it ought to accomplish which are more 
integrally a part of literary culture; but a course should be seen, 
first of all, as something to serve in a large way that central aim of 
education—general expansion of personal experience. The prob- 
lem really involves the teacher less with the world at large than it 
does with every individual student sitting before her. I can see it 
as a very satisfactory conclusion to any teacher’s experience with 
a fourth-year high-school class in literature that one student should 
leave it with a genuine liking for H. G. Wells; another, for the 
Bible; and another, for, let’s say, Miss Alcott—provided they 
know why they like them. Not all of the three would get into col- 
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lege—probably two of them would—but all of them would have 
gone through a real, not a transferred or a merely simulated, lit- 
erary experience. And any of them that got into college with cred- 
itable general standing would be good material for a freshman 
course in literature. 





THE ENGLISH OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


R. E. PARKER 


In recent years many colleges and universities have instituted 
placement examinations in English, in one form or another, for the 
purpose of determining the ability of entrants and of supplying 
corrective instruction for those who need it. The results of such an 
examination in one institution should be of general interest. 

The University of California was one of the first institutions of 
higher learning to adopt the principle of the placement examina- 
tion, it having employed such an examination in English, in some 
form, for some thirty years. This examination is designed to test 
the ability of entrants to set forth their ideas “in idiomatic, effect- 
ive English, without offensive errors in spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, sentence or paragraph structure.” Those who pass the exam- 
ination are permitted to elect such courses in English as they are 
prepared to carry with profit, but those who fail are required to 
take a corrective course in English composition before they enter 
other courses in English or receive their junior certificates. A care- 
ful study of the papers of those entrants who have failed in this 
examination during the last two years reveals certain typical errors, 
suggests some fundamental causes of weakness in English, and in- 
dicates the way toward improvement. 

This study indicates that entrants who fail to satisfy the stand- 
ard set in English are prone to make certain types of errors in punc- 
tuation, diction, sentence structure, spelling, and grammar. In 
counting the actual number of typical errors displayed in these ex- 
aminations, the following errors in punctuation were considered: 
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failure to set off parenthetical and independent elements, illogical 
punctuation, and failure to separate words or groups of words in a 
series. In diction the use of the wrong word, redundancy, and the 
omission of necessary words were counted. Only three types of 
error in sentence structure were numerous enough to be considered: 
two sentences written as one, the use of incomplete constructions, 
and constructions which were so illogical or incoherent as to be 
meaningless. Failure to indicate the possessive case was counted as 
an error in spelling. The following errors in grammar were also 
counted as typical: failure in agreement between subject and verb 
or between pronoun and antecedent, indefinite reference, and fail- 
ure to use correct grammatical forms. It is obvious, I think, that 





TABLE I 
- | Total Error Percentage 
nd of Erro 

Kind of Error Paper | Total I 
Punctuation... 14.6 20.5 
Diction....... ss 9.5 19 
Sentence structure . 9.4 19.0 
Spelling...... ea 8.8 17.8 
Grammar.... rik 7.2 14.5 





none of the errors included in this list is debatable so far as current 
usage is concerned, that none is justifiable as a personal idiosyn- 
crasy, and that each is more or less fundamental in the writing of 
effective English. 

The results of this tabulation of errors, based on actual count, 
are as shown in Table I. Inasmuch as the examination calls for a 
paper of approximately five hundred words, this tabulation shows 
that the failing papers contained an average of 49.5 errors each, or 
about one error for every ten words written. And this tabulation 
includes neither errors in paragraphing nor errors in organization. 

But let us look at these failing papers from another point of 
view. As each paper is read and graded, the items on which it has 
failed are indicated, without regard to the actual number of errors 
in each item. This is perhaps more just than the pedantic counting 
of errors, for some mistakes are much more serious than others; 
consequently the paper is passed or fails on the latter basis. A tab- 
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ulation of the items on which papers fail gives the results shown in 
Table II. 

This tabulation reveals the fact that the most fundamental er- 
rors are those in sentence structure, grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation, the latter item an integral part of sentence structure. But 
diction and organization are not negligible items. 

The situation, however, is far from discouraging. That the 


TABLE II 

Percentage of 

Error | Papers Failing 

; on This Error 
sentence structure..... bao 25.5 
Grammar... | 7.9 
Spelling...... ceanew atwaiel 16.5 
Punctuation besbeunwededees 16.5 
i” Pe ee 13.4 
Ormamization.......cccccccccces 10.3 





ability of high-school graduates to write fairly accurate and ex- 
pressive English is improving, at least in California, is indicated by 
the results of the examinations in Subject A (“English Composi- 
tion’) during the last four years; and I suspect that what is true in 
California is also true in other states. The standard required for 
passing the Subject A examination has not materially changed 








TABLE UI 

Ig2!1 19 | 19 1924 
Number taking the examination.....}| 2,475 | 2,522 2,325 3,990 
7 er *7 | 
Number of failures ‘. ; vee 1,515 1,227 953 1,392 
Percentage of failures 61.2 | 48.6 | 41.0 | 34.9 











since 1921; yet the percentage of failures has steadily decreased, 
as the figures show in Table III. 

A part of this improvement, apparently, is attributable to three 
factors working within the schools: the improvement in the prepa- 
ration of the teaching personnel, the reduction of the teaching load, 
and the increased interest in better methods of instruction. But a 
part of it is due to extra-scholastic influence. Business and profes- 
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sional men in America afe taking more interest and demanding 
higher standards in the ability of their employees and associates to 
use English efficiently (if not gracefully), and this interest is re- 
flected in the work of their sons and daughters in the high schools. 
As this influence increases, and if high-school students are encour- 
aged to read and write good English, a corresponding increase in 
the efficient study and use of English may be anticipated. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLACE AND FUNCTION 
OF ENGLISH IN AMERICAN LIFE’ 


In the Council discussion leading to the appointment of the 
Committee on Place and Function of English in American Life, 
the assumption was made that the purpose of teaching English is 
to develop in the student command of language. Command of 
language was taken as comprising: (1) acquaintance with the 
structure and subject matter of the language and the rules of its 
use; (2) skill in handling the resources of language in communica- 
tion and interpretation of thought. It was thought desirable as a 
preliminary to any satisfactory investigation of the teaching of 
English, to find out what are the demands actually made upon the 
adult American today with respect to his use of language and what 
are the difficulties which he experiences. 

To learn the actual situation as regards not only what might 
be called the bookish classes, but the ordinary citizen, the rank and 
file of the population, it was thought best to ask for a report of 
experience, for testimony as to the individual’s own case, not for 
opinions about other persons. Obviously, some form of question- 
naire had to be used, but to work out a questionnaire method which 
might be expected both to secure response and to furnish the in- 
formation desired took much effort and time. The work of planning 

*(In the following pages the report of the Committee is given in condensed 
form. Copies of the complete report, soon to be published, may be obtained from 


the Secretary of the National Council of Teachers of English, 506 West 6oth St., 
Chicago, Ill.) 
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the questionnaire and the procedure of distribution could not have 
been accomplished except for the ready co-operation of many per- 
sons outside of the committee, including officers of the Council, 
members of the faculty of Columbia University and Teachers Col- 
lege and of the New York State Department of Education, experi- 
enced in educational surveys, and, in addition, of men in profes- 
sional and business life who had conducted “market analyses” for 
industrial and commercial organizations. 

It was felt that the questionnaire must be: 

1. Comprehensive. To obtain an intelligible and fair picture 
of the language situation of the person replying, it was desirable 
to learn his use of language both in communication and in interpre- 
tation of thought. Communication includes conversation for both 
social and business purposes, public speaking, and writing. Inter- 
pretation includes both reading and listening. In the exchange of 
thought, communication may be thought of as the “pitching” func- 
tion of language and interpretation as the “catching” function. 

2. Broad in appeal. As the success of the inquiry would de- 
pend upon the obtaining of reports from many different kinds of 
persons, it was felt that a too rigid analysis would be unwise, in 
that it might not be understood by many of those replying. 

3. Specific. Since many of those approached would be unused 
to reflecting upon the language aspects of their mental activities, 
the questionnaire would have to start them thinking, and the 
thinking must be along lines which they could be expected to carry 
through clearly. In addition to categorical “Yes” or “No” ques- 
tions, space was left for incidental comment. 

4. Fair. The questions must not be so chosen and framed as 
to stress unduly a few aspects of the subject. 

5. Readable and interesting. The questionnaire must not be 
too formidable looking, and the questions must be expressed in 
terms as simple and colloquial as could be found. 

6. Convenient for handling and compiling. 

The questionnaire as worked out included 31 items—2z6 relat- 
ing to specific activities or situations and 5 of a general nature. Of 
the specific items, 18 related to communication: Interviews (or 
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Business Conversation), 6 items; Social Conversation, 3 items; 
Public Speaking, 3 items; Writing, 6 items. Under Interpretation, 
8 items were considered; 6 under Reading and 2 under Listening. 

Under each of the specific items considered, three questions 


were asked: “Do you use English in this way?” ... . “Fre- 
quently?” . . . . “Do you find that this use of English presents 


any outstanding difficulty?” These questions were followed by the 
instruction: ‘Write in the space below any details you care to 
give regarding difficulties you may experience.” Following this, 
various difficulties often experienced were enumerated by way of 
illustration. 

The following extracts indicate the content and arrangement 


of the questionnaire. 


Common Uses of English for Communication 


Interviews 
1. When trying to get a business house or service corporation to 
adjust a claim to your satisfaction. 


Do you use English in this way? .... Frequently? .... Do you find 
that this use of English presents any outstanding difficulty? . . . . Write in 
the space below any details you care to give regarding difficulties you may 
experience. (Difficulty is often experienced in explaining clearly just what is 
wrong; in finding words and manner that present the claim firmly without 


causing irritation, etc.) 


2. With customers or patrons, if you are a business or professional 
man, or a representative of a service corporation. 
Do you use English in this way? .... Frequently? .... Do you find 
that this use of English presents any outstanding difficulty? . ... Write in 
the space below any details you care to give regarding difficulties you may 
experience. (Many have trouble in finding out quickly just what the cus- 
tomer or patron wants; in giving necessary explanations without waste of 
time ; in refusing undue concessions or making collections without losing the 
customer’s good will, etc.)’ 


. When collecting information through word of mouth inquiries. 

. When making oral reports to an official superior. 

. Giving oral instructions to subordinates or agents. 

. In business or committee conferences with three or four associ- 


Aum & Ww 


ates. 


* Similar illustrations of “Difficulties” were given with the other items. 
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Conversation 


1. With strangers or casual acquaintances. 
2. At social gatherings. 
3. Over the telephone. 


Public Speaking 
1. Taking part in public discussion at the meeting of a club or 
organization. 
2. Preparing a speech for a special occasion, a dinner, anniversary, 
etc. 
3. Conducting a meeting as chairman. 


Writing 

1. Notes and memos for your own use; diaries or records; accounting 
entries, etc. 
Notes of invitation and acceptance, introduction, condolence, etc. 
. Reports and notices for an organization, a board of directors, etc. 
. Written instructions for subordinates or agents. 
Business letters: inquiries; orders; acknowledgments; sales; 
claims; adjustments; collections. 
6. Advertisements and publicity items. 


up WwW WN 


Common Uses of English for Interpretation 


Reading 


1. Reading newspapers to keep up with current events. 

2. Gathering information on a special point from works of reference, 
periodicals, books, reports, etc. 

3. Reading and interpreting legal papers: leases; contracts; deeds; 
insurance policies, etc. 

4. Reading technical periodicals or serious books for professional 
and business improvement. 

5. Reading current periodicals and books for stimulus, recreation 
and culture. 

6. Reading standard literature. 


Listening 

1. To an address, lecture, radio program or play, for the purpose of 
analysis and judgment. 

2. To a business interview, a conference, or a convention for the 

purpose of correctly reporting it. 
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Following the 26 items relating to “common uses,” 5 questions 
of more general nature sought to elicit the opinion of those reply- 
ing, first, as to what particular “use” had proved most important in 
their own experience in a practical way and what most important 
on the side of personal satisfaction, and then as to how far the 
English instruction received in school had contributed to the com- 
mand of these important “uses.” 

The name, address, occupation, age, and education experience 
of the person replying were requested for statistical purposes and 
as a guaranty of good faith.” 

The successful distribution of the questionnaire would have 
been impossible without the active co-operation of the officers of 
the Council, and of the teachers of English throughout the country, 
both those immediately connected with the Council and others. In 
response to about 1,200 letters, teachers of English and principals 
of high schools in 150 towns accepted the invitation and undertook 
to distribute the questionnaire personally. When one remembers 
the pressure of duties, both in school and outside, upon English 
teachers and high-school principals, particularly in the second 
semester, when one realizes that circulating this particular ques- 
tionnaire required extensive contact primarily with the business 
and professional circles of the community and that most of the 
work had to be done after school or on Saturdays, one can realize 
in part the effort it took on the part of local sympathizers to carry 
through the investigation. 

Altogether about 22,000 copies of the questionnaire were dis- 
tributed through the schools. In addition about 2,000 copies were 
sent out during the summer to a number of industrial and com- 
mercial organizations through the American Management Associa- 
tion, and about 1,000 copies were distributed at meetings of teach- 
ers, men’s clubs, etc., which members of the Committee have 
chanced to address. 


* It may be remarked that on all but a very few of the questionnaires returned 
definite replies were made to nearly all of the categorical questions. Mr. B. F. Young, 
chief statistician of the New York Telephone Company, who very kindly went over 
some portions of the report, points out that this high percentage of response within 
the individual questionnaire adds largely to the validity of the replies, showing 
that the persons who filled out the questionnaire took their task seriously. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
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There have been returned to the Committee, filled out, 2,983 
copies. Of this number 368 were discarded because filled out by 
persons whose education was not received in the United States or 
by persons under 21 years of age. The 2,615 questionnaires which 








Total Returns 





State No. of Towns frome State 
rT rr ree 5 IIS 
CG cs ncn tevonsaeues 10 IOI 
Eee rer 4 55 
CA no pce cusnes sane 2 22 
District of Columbia....... I 2 
GS G5 scenes wrashanen I I 
OS ere eee 24 331 
DR iecincansnhaeemiean 10 23 
Ee eee ere rey 3 68 
LO ee Sey 13 149 
OS Ee Pe ree ree 3 8 
SR adc sic tee heeneN 3 3 
ee er er 2 2 
re ene 2 Io 
Massachusetts...........+. 48 303 
DN a sic aiecienstaemwd 8 106 
Ee Te 15 128 
ER a base ewaiccnhaneun 0 29 
i” | Perr re 4 56 
New Jersey ee eee re Te eT 29 60 
New BEGRCO . 6 ccc ccccsvess I 4 
eee er 34 55 
Rhode Island 2 2 
orth CBSOTIBR. . ..occcccnec. 3 15 
SRG 6 airciscncteuneeeo ae 5 7 
ee ee eee 4 50 
DO ae eee I I 
eee 27 190 
South Dakota..... I I 
Tennessee........ 5 6 
RR er errr oer 3 38 
erg wera gs anneal ie akin orveb at ind I 2 
TOR ities ceveeecses I I 
PN eh cava senate 5 33 
WHHG VHS coceseedcssen 10 33 
WORN Ginichdsbuwxawen 7 II5 











have been tabulated have come from 300 towns in 35 States. 
Sixty-four towns sent, each, 10 questionnaires or over. They were 
distributed geographically as shown in Tables I and II. 

Most of the replies came from the Eastern and Middle Western 
States for the reason that the Committee was unable to go farther 
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afield in the time available. The responses were not less ready, 
however, from some of the towns in other sections. 


TABLE I] 


| 
New England States......... 3 
Middle Atlantic States...... 03 818 
South 21 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Middle West. 





East of the Mississippi. . . 54 
West of the Mississippi 4¢ 4 
Mountains Dcilcle area ates | 4 29 
Pacific Coast r( 13 
Total Hisied ote a ..| 300 2,61 
' 





The committees listed below returned, filled out, more than 30 
per cent of the questionnaires sent them. 





2 
Town I | 
Re 
Reading, Pa. . | Miss Frances Beitenman | 
Crystal Falls, Mich. | Miss Eva Morrison 
Winfield, Kansas | Miss Minnie J. Oliverso1 
Glov ersville, N.Y. Miss Frances Yerkes 
Abington, Penn. da cibe Mr. J. C. Weirick 
Jamestown, N.Y. Miss Laura Freck 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Merrill P. Payne 
Mobile, Ala | Miss Aline Bright 
LaCrosse, Wis........ Miss Anna Mashek 
Manhattan, Kansas | Prof. J. O. Faulkner I 
Madison, Wis..... | Supt. T. W. Gosling 
oS) ae , Prof. Calvin M. Lewi 


Council Bluffs, Iowa Mr. G. W. Kirn 1 
Gloucester, Mass. Miss Hortense Harris I 14 
Nebraska City, Neb Miss Anna Martin I 14 


Amarillo, Texas Miss Flora McGee 
Whitinsville, Mass | Miss Caroline Goodell | 
Somerville, Mass Miss Grace E. Spragus 
Indiana, Pa..... | Miss Stella Finney 


Olean, N.Y.... Miss Lotta Hobart 
Springfield, Mass. Dr. C. A. Cockayne 100 2 
Watervliet, N.Y... Miss Norine Keating , 2 


* Typed 10 copies herself and t in g of them. 





The achievement of the Mobile committee was notable. Miss 
Bright and her friends distributed 200 questionnaires in a town of 
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60,000 people and returned 116. Special acknowledgment should 
be made also to a number of high-school teachers and others in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, and Los Angeles. In these 
cities of the first rank, where time was lacking to build local com- 
mittees, the heads of high-school English departments distributed 
the questionnaire to parents of their pupils. 

The reports from local chairmen all agree that it was extremely 
difficult to get people to fill out the questionnaire. Many found that 
it took too long to fill out and others were unwilling to set down 
plainly their own experience—particularly their “difficulties.” On 
the other hand, the people approached were generally greatly in- 
terested in the subject and warmly sympathetic with its purpose. 
In nearly every case the chairman concludes by saying: “I am 
sorry we have not been able to accomplish more. We are greatly 
interested in the inquiry. We want to know more about it.” 

The replies came from 253 different occupations. Nearly one 
half, 1,278, are from persons in industrial and business life, chiefly 
men. Those representing the professions number 794. Naturally, 
the largest group is that of educators, but teachers of English form 
only a minority of the teacher group. Housewives number 325. The 
groups are as shown in Table III. 

The inquiry did not reach the extremes of the social scale. It 
did, however, reach the local leaders, both men and women, repre- 
senting the upper third of the population. It obtained a frank re- 
port of “symptoms” from a large number of persons not before 
heard from, one-half of them engaged in business and industry, 
and more than one-half of them men between 30 and 50 years of 
age. Questionnaires were filled out by judges of the federal and 
state courts, prominent lawyers, physicians, clergymen, engineers, 
and business men, and leaders of women’s organizations. 

The answers to the questionnaire have been tabulated accord- 
ing to education and age. As regards education they were grouped 
as shown in Table IV, according to the unit for formal schooling 
which the person reporting had received, into college, high school 
and grammar school. No one was put into the college or high- 
school group unless he or she definitely made the claim. As to the 
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grammar school, however, it was assumed that anyone able to fill 
out the questionnaire had had the equivalent of a grammar-school 
education. The totals include all answers on the questionnaire re- 
turned—‘‘Yes,” “No,” and “No Answer.”’ In the body of the table, 


TABLE III* 


PROFESSIONS . ‘ : , ; : : : , ‘ ‘ - 704 
Clergy . ; ‘ ; : ; ; ; ; ; 67 
Education . ; ‘ , 384 
Engineering and Technical Work . ? ; . ; ; 99 
Journalism . ‘ : } ‘ : , : , : 47 
Law . , . . ; ‘ F ‘ : . , ; 88 
Medicine . P : ; , ‘ ; . ; , ; ; ; 109 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY : ; , ; , , ; , £9" 
Business—Clerical . , . ; , , 299 
Business—Finance . . ’ . : ; ; ; , 54 
Business—Retail : ; ‘ ; ‘ F ‘ 193 
Business—Wholesale ; : , : : ; ' , , , 95 
Business—Miscellaneous . , ; ; ; ‘ . : 89 


PRODUCTION 





Farming, etc. . ' ; : ; ‘ ‘ ; , , 23 
Mining, etc. ; ; , ; ° ‘ ; ; ‘ ; ; ; 6 
Manufacturing 255 
Transportation . ; ; : : ; ; : ; , 18 
Management. , ; ; ; / 16 
UNCLASSIFIED : 

Government employees. : ;, : 65 

Social workers . : , 34 
Housewives , ? ; ‘ , ; ; t , ‘ , ; 325 

Artists and musicians . ; ; s | 


Miscellaneous . : , : ; 7 ; ; . : 45 


* A few of the late returns a 


however, merely the “Yes” answers to the several questions are 
given. 

The first column under College, High School, and Grammar 
School represents the number of persons of that educational group 
who reported “using English” for the purpose indicated in the 26 
situations. The second column shows the percentage which the 
figure in the first column forms of the total number of the particu- 
lar educational group. The third column shows the number of 
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persons of that group who report that they “use English” in this 
particular “way” frequently, and the fourth column gives the per- 
centage which this figure forms of the number given in the first 
column. The fifth column similarly shows the number of persons 
of that education group who report “outstanding difficulties” in 
“using English” in the situation named and the figure in the sixth 
column gives the percentage of the fifth column.* 


LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES AMONG ADULTS 
ACCORDING TO EDUCATION GROUPS 


} PERCENTAGES OF “USE” AMONG THOSE REPORTING 








COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR SCt 
© 20% 40% 60% 80% 100Y 0 20% 40% GE BOX 100RO 20K 40% 60% 
| preetemrrpesr tn EE a bee ee exprebrererrder rosters 
INTcRViERS Qo! | Ol eee 3) 
zi { , mena $ : et 
3} } { becatobd ‘ ; guid | 
4; 1 4 - | : t & | E 
FS F 4 by | ¢ ; ; 
FE: yf DE Sy cn | { hoe | 
CONVERSATION = | bossy Ree 3B Saas Sage aaa asses ese Ta 
4 Sates ck Sa Sete ee E: a Re F 
4 ay i cases | A > PoE TSP | . 
PUBLIC SPEAK. } Fo 1 See! |e fepeedy | i rae 
Shisccds eee 5 | f = 
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The relation of the “Use” percentages for the three education 
groups through the list of 26 activities is shown by the graph shown 
in Figure 1. With the exception of Interviews 1 and 2 and Con- 
versation 1, 2, and 3, the college group engages in a much wider 
range of activity than the high-school group. 

*For one item, “Reading Newspapers,” only one question was asked, that as to 
“Difficulty.” This was due to a bit of plain carelessness on the part of the Commit- 
tee. Not until the copies had been started on their way was it realized that for com- 
pleteness of statistical record the three questions should have been asked for this 
item also. Through checking in various ways, however, it is clear that actually the 
“use” figures for this item would rank third highest on the list, following Conversa- 
tion 1 and 2. 
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The “Frequency” figures are of less significance. What is 
chiefly noticeable is that the percentages are much higher relatively 
in the high-school group than in the college group, and in the 
grammar-school group than in the college group. 

The “Difficulty” percentages are significant in the first place 
because of the high percentages of outstanding difficulty reported. 
These range between 20 per cent and 52 per cent for the 26 
“uses,” with the mean about 33 per cent. On their own showing 
the 2,615 persons replying find themselves only 66 per cent effi- 
cient, averaging the whole range of language activities in which 
they have to engage. Moreover, most of the activities which rank 
high in the scale of “Difficulty” are among the more common and 
apparently the more simple of those listed. Though Public Speak- 
ing 2 (Preparing a Speech), Reading 3 (Legal Papers), Interviews 
6 (Conferences), and Writing 6 (Advertising Copy) are excep- 
tional activities, all rank high in the scale of “Use.” 

On the other hand the low ranking of some of the items in the 
table has a different significance. One would presume that writing 
reports or instructions, presenting claims and taking part in con- 
ferences, acting as chairman of a meeting, and listening to a con- 
ference or convention are peculiarly “difficult” activities. Yet these 
six activities are all ranked low. It would seem that many of those 
reporting are but little aware of the “difficulties” involved in the 
successful performance of many of the language activities in which 
they engage. It was astonishing to see the large number of ques- 
tionnaires which came back with the three questions under most of 
the 26 items filled in “Yes,” “Yes,” “No.” It might be expected 
that such replies would come chiefly from the grammar-school and 
high-school groups, that the college group would show keener reali- 
zation of the difficulties involved in their varied contacts. This 
supposition is not borne out. In general, the members of the college 
group are quite as prene to such cheerful self-satisfaction as are the 
others. The head of the personnel department of one great organi- 
zation sent a questionnaire on which the only entries were “Yes,” 
“Yes,” “No,” for every one of the items—a perfect score! 

This fact of the frequent understatement of “difficulty” adds 
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weight to the high percentage of difficulty actually admitted, aver- 
aging 33 per cent throughout the entire body of returns. 

The “Difficulty” figures are significant most of all because of 
the remarkable closeness of the three educational groups. While 
the “Use” and “Frequency” scores of college, high-school, and 
grammar groups are widely divergent, the “Difficulty” scores show 
very little divergence, as may be seen in the graph in Figure 2. 
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Manifestly, the numbers of the persons reporting, particularly 
in the high-school and grammar groups, are far too small for any 
finality to attach to the precise percentages here shown. Neverthe- 
less, the close approximation of the percentages for the three 
groups throughout the whole range of 26 activities, is a matter that 
challenges further study. 

It is true that the former high-school students and particularly 
the former grammar-school students who filled out the question- 
naire are probably among the exceptional members of their classes. 
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If we could obtain a proportionate showing of all three classes the 
percentage lines would, the Committee feel confident, show much 
wider divergence. The fact remains that so far as the 2,615 persons 
reporting in this survey, from all over the country, and from a wide 
variety of occupation and of social standing are concerned, the 
effect of their school or college study upon their command of lan- 
guage—taking their own valuation—appears almost negligible. 
This point calls for further investigation. If the figures here given 
are not representative of the facts, they should be corrected. If 
they have any accuracy we should know the cause, and remove it. 

The five Summary questions were passed over by many of those 
replying. The answers received, however, give the following gen- 
eral results: 

A 1.—‘Which of the common uses of English in the above list 
have you found to be most important in connection with your prac- 
tical affairs?” 


Interviews . . 732 Writing . . . 214 
Conversation. . 461 Public Speak. . 94 
Reading . . . 275 Listening. . . 31 


These figures show the enormous preponderance of ordinary 
speech, the insignificance of Public Speaking; the effect of school 
instruction, and in particular college instruction in developing the 
use of Reading; and the universal neglect of Listening. 

B r1.—‘“Which of these common uses of English have you 
found to be most important in connection with your personal and 
social enjoyment?” 


Conversation. . 742 Interviews 75 
Reading . . . 565 Writing 52 
Public Speaking . 93 


These figures show, as might be expected, the preponderance 
of Conversation, although for the college group Reading is more 
nearly equal to Conversation. 

A 2.—‘To what extent has the English instruction received in 
school or college directly aided you on this point?” 

_ B 3.—“To what extent has the English instruction received in 
school or college aided you on this point?” 
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Three distinct attitudes were shown as to these questions: 


A 2 
1. Indispensable or very important. ; 569 323 
2. Necessary foundation but experience needed to 
supplement 477 295 
3. Little help or none . , : 360 226 


B 2—‘What other uses of English, not included in this list, 
have you found important in this way?” 

Only three additional “Uses” were specified by ten or more 
persons, namely: Writing Personal Letters, 129; Story-telling, 
Reading Aloud, Elocution, etc., by 27, and Authorship (various 
phases) by 14. 

In the tabulation by age the persons replying were classified 
in ten-year groups. There were 649 between 21 and 30 years, 595 
between 31 and 40, 677 between 41 and 50; 281 between 51 and 
60; 63 between 61 and 70; and 15 over 70. 

In Table V the figures for the groups between 21 and 60 years 
are given, and in the two graphs (Fig. 3) which follow the per- 
centages of “Use” and “Difficulty.” 

The tabulation by age groups is chiefly valuable as an indica- 
tion of the normal character and reliability of the returns. The 


“Use” figures show an increase from the 21-30 group to the 31-40 
group and the “Difficulty” figures show a steady decrease through- 


out maturity. The fact that the questionnaires returned conform 
to what might be expected in the matter of age development gives 
added significance to the lack of development shown by the educa- 
tion tabulation. 

In addition to the answers to the categorical questions a great 
many individual comments were written in. Comparatively few of 
the questionnaires returned without such comments, and many 
persons supplied them with almost every item. In the 2,000 ques- 
tionnaires received early enough to be analyzed as to this point, 
the comments on the 26 items range in number from 405 on Con- 
versation 2 (At Social Gatherings) to 76 on Writing 4 (Written 
Instructions for Subordinates). In general they are most numerous 
on items which rank highest in “Use” and in “Difficulty.” This 
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mass of individual comments from classes not usually heard from 
with respect to language phenomena, is one of the chief definite 
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results of the investigation. Considered against the background of 
the questionnaires taken as a whole: the categorical answers, the 
facts as to address, age, occupation, and education, etc., these 
comments should help definitely in evaluating school curricula and 
methods and in suggesting lines of profitable further investigation.‘ 

General remarks I.—One matter which receives fresh emphasis 
from the testimony given in the questionnaires is the need of defin- 
ing the content, scope, aims, etc., of “English” work in schools. 
Does “‘English” have to do merely or mainly with form or does it 
include also adjustment to a situation? 

Of the 97 illustrations of “Difficulties” supplied in italics under 
the 26 situations covered in the questionnaire, 46 had reference to 
form, 32 to adjustment, and 19 might be taken as referring to 
either form or adjustment. But the great majority of those who 
filled out the questionnaire ignored points of form and stressed 
points of adjustment. Two facts stand out: first, they felt them- 
selves to be clumsy at adjustment in these varied language situa- 
tions; second, their English instruction had done little, seemingly, 
to help them with the problem of making adjustment. 

An astonishing revelation of many of the questionnaires, more 
often perhaps from persons who have attended college than from 
those whose formal schooling ended earlier, is the lack of realiza- 
tion of any correlation between the rules of usage, or the principles 
and devices of rhetorical art, and the conditions and exigencies of 
human intercourse. Often they say in substance: “I have this or 
that trouble in such a relation, but I do not see what that has to do 
with your inquiry as to English, language, etc., for the trouble is 
due to defects of intellect, temperament habit, environment, etc., 
and these are not related to language!’ That is to say, such per- 
sons have no clear conception of language as a tool. 

In this connection, attention may be called again to Table IV. 
Of the 13 activities which rank highest in difficulty all but Reading 
4 (Professional Literature) and Reading 3 (Legal Papers) are 
eminently adjustment activities, in which the matter of severity 


*Space is not here available to reproduce these comments. Extensive extracts 
are given, however, in the complete report of the Committee. 
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of form, however important ‘s obviously secondary. Yet the “Dif- 
ficulties” chiefly reporte¢ -h these eleven activities, as specified 
in the individual comments, -re nearly all such as can be eliminated 
or very considerably lessened by intelligent training. 

General remarks II .—tThere is need of more careful investiga- 
tion of the instrument of language itself and the laws of its use, on 
the side of adjustment to social conditions and situations. 

Apart from questions of “early advantages,” comprehensive- 
ness of schooling, or even general experience of life, some persons 
seem to develop, much more readily and fully than others, a sort of 
language sense or technique. They learn to pick their way more 
quickly and surely through the difficulties of communicating and 
interpreting thought. We ought to know more than now we do as 
to how these persons “operate,” so that it may be determined how 
far the language technique which they develop can be codified and 
taught to others. 

On the other hand, some situations frequent in the experience 
of all of us appear peculiarly difficult for even those in whom the 
language sense or technique is highly developed. There appear to 
be what might be called permanent “friction points” in language. 
There seems also to be an essential “‘trickiness” in the medium of 
language itself, which makes misunderstanding an ever-present 
danger. 

Definite study of these matters is most desirable, particularly 
if school observation and experiment can be checked and enriched 
by similar observation and experiment upon adults of various 
groups and types. 

General remarks II1I.—The establishment of some connection 
between the teachers of English and the extensive and fast grow- 
ing movement for adult education is of importance, not only for 
what the English teacher can contribute to this movement in the 
outside community, but also for what he can thereby receive. 

A grave difficulty in the way of better general command of 
language is the fact that a majority of the children who enter 
school drop out before finishing the grammar grades. As they still 
“use English,” however, their influence strongly affects the general 
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standard of English in the community: .J4 recent years strong and 
growing efforts have been made by stat:vuhd city, private agencies, 
and industrial establishments, to supp y ‘the deficiencies of these 
persons through schools for adults. By taking part in this move- 
ment the teacher of English can learn much that will aid his special 
work with young people still in the schools. 

Moreover, the establishment of closer relations between Eng- 
lish teachers and professional, business, or social groups in their 
communities and the education work which these groups have in 
hand, will aid the schools in two ways. In the first place, it will help 
to vitalize instruction in school English classes. Valuable material 
and methods with regard to certain phases of language study have 
been developed by agencies outside the schools and can probably 
be applied to school situations. In the second place, more active 
participation by the English teacher in the general activities of the 
community will stimulate on the part of the public better under- 
standing and stronger support of the English work now being done 
in school classes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The schools might well devote more attention to a number 
of the language activities which according to the returns are widely 
used by persons of the many callings and social groups reporting, 
and which are reported as giving much difficulty. These activities 
in particular are: Interviews: word of mouth inquiries; reports to 
a superior; instructions for subordinates; conferences. Conversa- 
tion: with casual acquaintances; at social gatherings; over the 
telephone. Public Speaking: informal discussion; preparing ad- 
dresses. Writing: informal notes and memos for one’s self; formal 
notes of invitation, introduction, etc. Reading: legal documents. 
Listening: to an interview, a conference, or a public meeting. 

2. It is desirable to have the findings of the present inquiry 
supplemented and checked by further studies made by individual 
schools. Such studies might take the form of the application of the 
findings of the inquiry to the adult public of a town which did not 
participate this year, through the circulation of the same question- 
naire; or their application to the extra-school activities of the stu- 
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dents; or to the activities of the school itself as regards the amount 
of attention given to the situations listed in the questionnaire. We 
recommend the appointment of a committee to encourage and 
supervise such supplementary reviews of the field covered this 
year. 

3. As to further investigation by the Council of the teaching 
of English our recommendation is as follows: 

Most decidedly there is need of further investigation, both 
broad and intensive, of what the schools are doing in the teaching 
of English—or rather in the teaching of the communication and in- 
terpretation of thought by means of language. Such investigation 
would study aims, curricula, methods, and classroom conditions, as 
regards their adequacy for enabling the men and women of the 
future to meet better the language demands laid upon them. 

But such investigation, to be trustworthy and adequate, needs 
to consider more than the work now being done in the schools. It 
should include: (a) Fuller knowledge of the field touched in the 
preliminary examination of this year, the language demands of 
adult life, and the difficulties of various situations and relations. 
This involves patient and thorough study both of general demands 
experienced by all persons, and of the special demands of particu- 
lar callings and social groups. Without this we cannot justly evalu- 
ate the work now being done by the schools. (4) Fuller knowledge 
of the nature of the instrument and medium of language itself 
the conditions of its effective use, its laws, its possibilities, its limi- 
tations and its innate defects. We need to know what can be accom- 
plished in the study of language and what cannot. It may be that 
in the past we have been at some points attempting the impossible, 
that at other points we have been neglecting elementary duties. 
(c) Fuller knowledge of the educative agencies of later life as re- 
gards command of language. It may be that some things at which 
school and college have been working can wisely be left to the influ- 
ences of maturity. It may be also that these agencies of later life 
can be brought into more effective co-operation with the special 
work for which the schools must be responsible. 
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The subject matter to be investigated is so wide and many- 
sided that no single investigation, however elaborate or sagaciously 
planned, can cover all that needs to be done. What is needed is a 
series of co-ordinated investigations carried through a period of 
years. We urge, therefore, that provision be made for setting up in 
connection with the Council a permanent investigating body, simi- 
lar to the research departments of many associations and industrial 
organizations. The committee has reason to believe that contribu- 
tions toward the support of such a body can be obtained from out- 
side organizations. 

Such a body, however modest its funds at the outset, will be 
able to establish connection with the many other agencies, in the 
educational field and elsewhere, which are already working at vari- 
ous phases of this problem of language. Through its continuity of 
life it will be able to carry on and to encourage a wide range of 
investigations at a minimum cost and with a maximum efficiency. 


REWEY BELLE INGLIs 
EpwWIN L. MILLER 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
Mary DoANE SPAULDING 
Joun M. Crapp, Chairman 


Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, discussing Mr. 
Clapp’s report, praised in the highest terms the vision and courage 
of the committee in this attempt to find out how language actually 
functions in life, and declared that enough had been accomplished 
to show that the center of gravity in the teaching of the vernacular 
must be shifted. Defining rhetoric as the science that has to do 
with communication, with the distribution of ideas, just as econom- 
ics has to do with the distribution of material things, the speaker 
declared that this investigation was concerned with rhethoric. He 
went on to discuss the work of the committee as follows: 

It undertakes to list all of the different ways by which communication is car- 
ried on, to classify these ways, and to determine what forms are effective and 
what are ineffective. Its best feature, in my opinion, is its inclusiveness. It 
does not confine itself to the categories or examples of the textbooks, it plunges 
boldly into the actual functioning of the language as it is employed by every 
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member of the democracy: conversation, telephone transmission, business in- 
terchange, interviewing, listening. It tries to seize the fresh, palpitating life of 
speech, the terse, idiomatic, concrete forms that spring into existence under 
the pressure of business and social impulsions, and from these to form, as it 
were, a picture of what I am accustomed to call the speech community—the 
vhole complex or interworking of society so far as it is held together by the 
use of speech. 

Keeping this aim in mind, we have now to ask how far this investigation 
has succeeded and wherein it falls short. I will select two points on which to 
make comment. Like all investigations that are initiated and carried on by 
means of questionnaires, it runs the danger of what may be called interest- 
selection. That is, the persons who are interested in a particular phase of Eng- 
lish in American life, will answer the questions relating to that phase and will 
thus give it a factitious importance. Persons, let us say, who think they 
learned nothing from their schooling in English, will be eager to say so, while 
those who have gained much will say nothing and will not be counted at all. 
The obvious correction of such a fallacy is, of course, more questionnaires 
The larger the mass of data, the less will be the importance of any single group 
interest, and with very high numbers of replies such special interests will dis- 
appear in the general average. 

Of equal importance is the element of time. We wish to learn not only 


the status of English in American life, but also the drift. Is the situation 


simmering? Are we moving on toward what Mr. William Watson called 
golden speech”—he denies such a speech to America—or are we drifting back 
into a crude, harsh, formless vernacular, fit only for the expression of shallow 
thought and ignoble emotions? To answer such a question as this, we must 
conduct an inquiry that is extensive not only in space but in time. As the re- 
port suggests, we need a standing committee or research department proper!) 
financed, that will lay out a program covering a period of many years. I feel 
very confident that if the work that has been done so far were laid before the 
proper persons, the response in interest and also in financial support would be 
prompt and enthusiastic. 


Orton Lowe, specialist in English for the state of Pennsylvania, 
continuing the discussion, said: 

The year 1925 has given English teachers three valuable contributions 
The first is Hughes Mearns’ Creative Youth, which points out how effectively 
high-school students can be induced to write good verse. A second contribution 
is the newly issued journal, American Speech, edited by Louise Pound and de- 
signed as a means through which an exposition of the living language of an 
original and inventive people may go forward. You have listened this morning 
to the third contribution, logically and forcefully presented by Mr. Clapp. The 
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committee named a year ago to study the place of English in American life has 
with vision, with industry, and with open-mindedness formulated a report of 
unusual significance to English teachers and to the public at large. The report 
as presented is a timely contribution and a real challenge to the teaching group, 
who have generally ignored the existence of actual language situations that 
must be met and adjusted by the product of our formal school training in Eng- 
lish. As a public-school man deeply interested in the English language as a 
medium for the communication and interpretation of thought from day to day, 
I want to commend the report of this committee. 

The report of Mr. Clapp’s committee is based on the returns from a ques- 
tionnaire used in a fair sampling of the upper third of our population. The 
majority of answers come from the less reticent of this group, men between the 
ages of thirty and fifty. It is unfortunate that no practical way was open to 
reach the unsophisticated layers of our population as users of English. In 
nearly every case the work was carried on locally by a teacher of English. The 
broad range of cities and the diversified occupations to which questionnaires 
were submitted add to the value of the report. A rich mine of information is 
now available in the individual and occupational answers to specific questions 
dealing with actual language situations. This material needs to be studied at 
length. 

In a thoroughly open-minded manner the report notices specific indica- 
tions gathered from the nature of the replies. (Some of us have been guessing 
in this direction for years.) One is the slight effect of schooling on a command 
of the simple and common uses of English. The value of experience in han- 
dling real language situations is greater than is an extension of formal school- 
ing. In many cases the findings indicate that the years of high-school study in 
English, and even the college years, do not show an advance over merely the 
elementary years in handling real language situations. It is clear from the re- 
port that the situations giving most difficulty, such as interviews and conversa- 
tion, receive a very limited amount of attention in the schools. Emphasis is 
put upon the formal aspects of the language rather than upon real situations 
that require English as a means for the communication and interpretation of 
thought. There has been little correlation between rules and usage in language 
instruction as carried on by the schools. 

In this connection, the recommendations of the committee that a study be 
made of the nature of the English language as a medium for the exchange of 
thought in order to discover its limitations and its possibilities is an opportune 
one. As teachers we have had too much faith in drill in standardized form. We 
have been unwilling to recognize the dynamic and changing aspects of a living 
language. We cannot afford to continue to be indicted by the Man Mencken 
as a group who never forget anything and never learn anything. 

The report suggests that by a change in emphasis more attention can be 
given by the schools to the language activities that are difficult to groups of 
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many callings. We should go a step farther, the report says, and look into adult 
language needs and difficulties. How much that the schools have been doing 
can be left to the influence of maturity? With this suggestion I am heartily in 
accord. We have always as teachers underestimated the effective practice of 
being educated on the job. I am inclined to the view that pre-education in 
English is rather limited. In language experiences and situations we have to 
learn to live and outlive—to be continually educated on the job of living. 

In the last place, the report suggests a series of co-ordinated investigations 
by our Council with the idea that permanency be given to sane and construct- 
ive procedure. The recommendation is a good one. 

I should like to make three suggestions in concluding the discussion of the 
report Mr. Clapp has presented. In the first place, an effort should be made 
to reach members of the lower third of our population. The report shows that 
often the most subtle and sophisticated replies in relation to language situa- 
tions came from persons of limited schooling, while some of the simplest and 
most practical replies came from persons of much formal education. Of course 
language may be largely an innate gift after all. In the second place, the per- 
sonnel of the committees should include a fair number of persons who do not 
teach English—reporters, city editors, head clerks, clerks from county or mu- 
nicipal courts, heads of correspondence in mail order houses. Lastly, all find- 
ings should be formulated in the common coin of language for the layman and 
should find their way into the publicity channels of the daily papers 

May I again commend the excellent work of the committee on the place 
of English in American life. 





TITLES OF SHORT STORIES 


FLORENCE MAUDE JOHNSON 





The purpose of the lesson’ was to give an exercise in interpretation 
of words and phrases used as titles of stories. In the month preceding this 
recitation the class had read almost fifty modern short stories, using as a 
text Mrs. Rosa M. R. Mikel’s selection of Short Stories for High Schools, 
published by Scribner’s, and supplementing this collection with other 
stories by the same authors. There were twenty-eight pupils in the class. 
The assignment had been to bring to class a list of all the stories read 
within the month with short biographical notes on the authors. Only the 
given names of the pupils are used in this class. 

Teacher: This morning we shall talk for a while about the meaning 


* Taught in Room 308, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, April 26, 1925. 
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and appropriateness of the titles of some of the stories that we have been 
reading. Before today we have all agreed that some of the stories are 
more interesting than others. If you had never read any of them and 
knew nothing about the authors, which would you choose from the title? 

Willard: I should like ‘The Ransom of Red Chief,” by O. Henry, 
and “The Freshman Fullback,” by Ralph D. Paine. 

Teacher: We can tell from that just what kind of stories you like. 
Were you disappointed in those stories when you read them? 

Willard: No, but “The Ransom of Red Chief” was not what I 
thought it would be. 

Teacher: Yet is the title appropriate? 

Willard: Yes, and I enjoyed the story too. 

Teacher: Have you read any others of O. Henry’s stories? 

Willard: I read “The Chapparal Prince.” 

Richard: I read “The Retrieved Reformation” and “The Gift of the 
Magi” and “Phoebe.” 

Teacher: Is there any similarity in all these titles? 

John: The story always differs from what you expect. 

Teacher: But how are the titles appropriate? 

Helen: They always surprise you by meaning something else and yet 
they mean just what they are, too. 

Teacher: Please explain that. 

Willard: In “The Chapparal Prince” the word “chapparal” reminds 
us of the wild west and “prince” reminds us of something noble or roman- 
tic in a story book—and the story really is laid out west in a rough part 
of the country but the prince is only an outlaw who does a noble deed just 
for fun and to help a little girl whose mind is filled with fairy tales. 

Richard: “The Retrieved Reformation” doesn’t mean anything until 
you read the story. 

Teacher: What does the word “retrieve” mean? 

Louis: It means to recover or regain—something that has been lost; 
it means to get back something that you once had. 

Teacher: How does that apply to this story? 

Richard: The young burglar thought he had reformed; then he had 
to give himself away and he thought he had lost everything until the de- 
tective refused to arrest him; then he “retrieved” his reformation. 

Mary: I thought “The Gift of the Magi” would be about the three 
wise men, but it is about the Christmas gifts of a poor young clerk and 
his wife. 
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Teacher: How could these “two foolish children in a flat,” as O. 
Henry calls them, give each other the gifts of the magi? 

Mary: Because they gave each other the greatest treasures that they 
had. 

Teacher: How do these titles differ from “The Freshman Fullback’’? 

John: That title tells what the story is about. 

Teacher: It is too obvious? Does it tell all that the story is about? 

Katherine: I think there is more in that story than just the football 
game. 

Teacher: What else did the boy win besides the game? 

Helen: He helped his father win. 

Teacher: What had the father lost? 

Charles: His father had lost his position. 

Teacher: What else had the father lost? 

Frank: His courage. 

Teacher: Do you think this title is as interesting as some of the 
others? 

Katherine: I don’t think it is. I don’t like the story, either, as well 
as some of the others. 

Teacher: lf you had been permitted to read just one story from this 
book which would you have chosen? 

Katherine: I think I should have chosen “The Lady or the Tiger? 

Teacher: Why? 

Katherine: Because it is so unusual and romantic and not obvious 
like the “Freshman Fullback.”’ 

Teacher: But do you think it is well named? 

Mildred: Yes, because that is the question that the lover asked the 
princess. 

Teacher: Who else asked that question? 

Louis: Everybody there was asking it. 

Teacher Who else asks that question? 

Mildred: We do. 

Teacher: In what other way is the title appropriate? 

Mary: It is appropriate to the character of the princess. 

Teacher: Please explain. 

Mary: It is symbolic. The character of the princess is the most in- 
teresting thing in the story and the word “lady” represents one side of 
her character and the word “tiger” represents the other. 


Teacher: That is very good; we see that words may have a literal 
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meaning and a symbolic meaning at the same time. Is this story a com- 
edy or a tragedy? 

Mildred: I think it is a tragedy. 

Teacher: Did it make the impression upon you that an unquestioned 
tragedy does? 

Mildred: No. 

Teacher: Did it leave you with any feeling of terror or horror or 
pity? 

Katherine: Some people just laugh when they come to the end and 
find that the question is not answered. 

Teacher: Do you think the author intended for anyone to laugh at 
this story? 

Mary: I think we know that he did when we read the title and the 
first two paragraphs. The author takes “verbal liberties,” just as O. Hen- 
ry does. 

Teacher: What other title in this list do you think is very interesting 
just in itself? 

Marie: I think “Our Aromatic Uncle’”’ is. 

Teacher: What does the word “aromatic” mean? 

Charles (at dictionary): It means fragrant, sweet or strong-scented, 
spicy, usually describing a plant, drug or medicine having a warm pun- 
gent taste as ginger or cinnamon; odorous, redolent. 

Teacher: How much of this definition do we need here? 

Wilbur: I think fragrant, or odorous, or spicy is enough. 

Teacher: Do they all mean the same? 

Charles: The dictionary says that they are synonyms. 

Teacher: But does that mean that they are all exactly the same? If 
they are, why do we have so many words for the same thing? 

Mary: They are nearly alike yet not exactly the same. 

Teacher: Then because they are so nearly alike we must choose very 
carefully among them. If we had a garden of many kinds of flowers we 
should probably use all of those words in describing their perfume. 
Which one should we use for the violets and pansies? 

Mary: Sweet. 

Teacher: Which one for the roses? 

Vivian: The roses are fragrant. 

Teacher: Which one for the nasturtiums and geraniums? 

Frank: They are spicy. 

Teacher: Which one for the marigolds and chrysanthemums? 
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Willard: They are pungent. 

Teacher: Why is this man in the story called “our aromatic uncle”? 

Richard: Because he gave sweet-smelling gifts. 

Teacher: Were his gifts sweet-smelling like violets and pansies? 

Louis: I wouldn’t think so, though the author says that (referring to 
his book) there was a “pleasant flavor” in the “strangely blended” odor 
of his wife’s house, and in their new house the presents “set up an exquis- 
ite perfume.” 

Teacher: Is the title appropriate to the uncle in any other way than 
because his gifts were sweet-scented or fragrant? 

Richard: I don’t quite understand. 

Teacher: Do you think that any of the words we have been using 
might be used to describe the uncle or his character? 

Mary: I think we could say that he was sweet inside. 

Mildred: He had a sweet spirit. 

Wilbur: He was aromatic in his heart. 

Marie: His soul was fresh and clean and fragrant and spicy. 

Teacher: Aren’t some of these expressions better than others? 

John: There was an aroma of goodness and kindness about him. 

Milton: There was fragrance and goodness in his heart. 

Ruth: His heart was fragrant with love and gentleness. 

Catherine: It says at the last “And our whole house smells of his 
love.” 

Louis: I think we could say that his character was “strangely 
blended.” 

Teacher: Could we substitute any of these words in the title of the 
story and still have as good a description of the uncle? Would Mary’s 
word for his spirit apply to his character as well? Why are you not 
pleased with “Our Sweet Uncle?” 

Helen: It is too insipid. It is too weak. 

Teacher: Would you like “Our Fragrant Uncle?”’ 

Louis: It isn’t spicy enough. 

Teacher: Why would you use the word “spicy” about him? 

Louis: Because of the way he acted and talked about Aunt Letitia. 
That keeps him from being too good. 

Teacher: Then would you like to call him “Our Spicy Uncle?” 

Louis: No, that wouldn’t do either; that word means something still 
different. 

Teacher: I am sure that some of you would like “Our Pungent Un- 
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cle” or “Our Odorous Uncle,” so what is the very best name we can call 
this? 

Class: “Our Aromatic Uncle!’”! 

Teacher: Is the story of “Markheim” well named? 

Willard: It is the name of the principal character in the story. 

Teacher: Many times stories are called by the name of the princi- 
pal character. Why do you think that the name of the character in this 
story is better than some reference to what happens in the story? 

Willard: It could have been called “Markheim the Robber” or 
“Markheim the Murderer.” 

Sarah: “Markheim” is just enough. If you put more to it we 
wouldn’t be so apt to read it. It is more interesting as it is. 

Teacher: What is the most important thing in the story? 

Richard: The character of Markheim. 

Mary: He is not a plain ordinary robber. 

Teacher: Why do you say that? 

Mary: Because he thinks too much; ordinary robbers and murderers 
surely do not think as much about their crimes as he does. 

Teacher: Does he enjoy crime? 

Ruth: He says he doesn’t. 

Teacher: Whom did he tell that? 

Willard: He told the man who came into the room with him. 

Teacher: Who was that? 

Wilbur: That was his conscience. 

Frank: It was the person that he thought he ought to be. 

Teacher: Then why not call the story “The Two Markheims’’? 

Willard: 1 think some people would not know that there was only 
one. 

Mary: I think they would know it too quickly; that would give the 
story away. 

Helen: It wouldn’t suit it as well as just ‘““Markheim.” 

Teacher: Do you still think that the man who came into the door 
was Markheim’s conscience? 

Richard: 1 think it was Markheim’s spirit. 

Teacher: What is the difference between his conscience and his 
spirit? 

1 Note.—Discussions of the titles “Quality,” “The Messenger,” and “The Nest 
Egg” which followed here were essentially like the others except that a pupil intro- 
duced the last one by saying that he did not see how the title applied. These are 
omitted to save space —EpiTor 
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Richard: His spirit seems more like himself than his conscience. 

Teacher: What is the difference between you and your spirit? 

Sarah: There really isn’t any difference; there were not really two 
distinct persons in that room. 

Teacher: How many persons were punished for the murder of the 
shop keeper? 

Richard: Only one. 

Teacher: Who was it that gave himself up at the door; the man who 
committed the murder or the man who came and talked with him? 

John: It was the man who talked with him. 

William: It was the real Markheim. 

Teacher: Would it be better to call the story “The Real Markheim’’? 

Esther: No, for “Markheim” means Markheim the murderer as well 
as Markheim the better man. 

Teacher: Which is the real Markheim? 

Wilbur: One is just as real as the other. They are just two sides of 
his character. 

Teacher: Do you think from this time on that the good prevails 
over the bad? 

John: Markheim the murderer can’t help himself now. The act of 
calling the police was irrevocable by either one. 

Teacher: Then why did the good in Markheim give both himself 
and his evil nature up to punishment? 

Mary: Because he wanted to be Markheim, all of the time. He 
would rather give himself up to certain death than struggle always with 
evil. 

Willard: He would rather be himself for a little while than to live a 
life that was sinking deeper and deeper into crime. 

Richard: He knows that he will be caught in the end anyway. 

Teacher: What is this story about? 

Frank: Markheim committing a murder. 

Teacher: Then why didn’t it stop as soon as the murder was done? 
What is the great question that interests us in this story? 

Milton: Whether Markheim will allow himself to be caught. 

Helen: The question is whether the good or the bad of Markheim 
will conquer. 

Teacher: Then whom is it all about? 

John: Markheim. 

Teacher: What is the best title you can think of for this story? 
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Richard: “Markheim.” That single word means more than any 
thing else. 

Mary: It is such a solemn, unpleasant name. 

Teacher: Do you think you would like anybody named “Mark- 
heim”? 

Helen: It is too stern and cold. 

Teacher: Then what else did the author have in mind when he de- 
cided to call his story by a single word? 

John: He selected a word that has a tragic sound. 

Teacher: In most of the stories that we have read we have agreed 
that the authors used good judgment in inventing titles. What rule might 
we lay down for the naming of stories? 

Willard: The name must not be too long. 

John: It must indicate something about the story. 

Helen: But not too much. 

Mary: The most interesting titles have a surprise in them. 

Ruth: The best ones mean more than one thing. 

Teacher: Tomorrow I am going to read a story to you and then see 
who can give it the best name. In the meantime you are to read any 
three of the stories in the list that has been assigned. 

During most of this hour there were several hands raised whenever a 
question was asked. Usually two or three were allowed to answer each 
question, especially if it was a matter of opinion or interpretation. The 
pupils in this class are always eager to recite, for they know that if they 
do not recite they are not considered valuable members of the class. Pu- 
pils are not permitted to say that they do not like a story until after it 
has been discussed in class. 
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“BUT I NEVER COULD SPELL!” 


An old man, far gone in the garrulity of his anecdotage, may conceiv- 
ably be forgiven if his mind wanders back to a time when orthography 
was highly regarded and much sought after. Those were the days when 
spelldowns were as eagerly included in every “party” as were the “re- 
freshments”; when babes cut their teeth on “‘desiccated” and “Popocata- 
petl,” and the very pussycats purred by the rules of syllabication. 
“Those days are gone forever”—yes, perhaps; but the poor spellers we 
have always with us, and the need of helping them. 

Is there any help for them—for the really poor ones? For the kind 
who seem constitutionally deprived—not to say depraved? All we teach- 
ers know them, and have them: pathetic cripples, with all their other 
members whole, and as vivid and eager as their lucky mates who do 
know how to spell, but with their own “spellery” seemingly left out and 
never to be made up to them. I remember my first (and worst): a dear, 
lovable child in the ninth grade of a famous Chicago school; bright, 
alert, capable, intelligent—but making futuristic pictures of her words 
instead of spelling them. And we all said, ‘““What a pity! Poor Honoria 
is such a lovely child—how sad that God left out her spelling faculty!” 
For such I ask, “Is there anything we can do; or is this divine predestina- 
tion that makes our effort both futile and sacrilegious?” Most of Hono- 
ria’s teachers, who had brought her through the school from her kinder- 
garten days, believed virtually that she was, if not Calvinistically pre- 
destined, at least fatalistically doomed, never to be able to spell like 
other people—as hopeless of recovery as though she had been born arm- 
less. And right here I wish to rise to remark that I consider our smug 
“passing the buck” to God, our lazy fatalism, to have been as brutal and 
as unforgivable as was ever our grandfathers’ Calvinistic damnation of 
innocent babes. 

Nevertheless, I am forced to believe that most of us tacitly assume 
some degree of this very attitude toward the ability to spell—that if you 
can, all right, and if you cannot—well, that is too bad, but it is one of 
your crosses, like a misplaced cowlick or a crooked nose. And secondly, I 
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am as strongly constrained to believe that such an attitude is unneces- 
sary, unpedagogical, and even un-Christian. The way out lies, for the 
poor speller, in a changed attitude toward English spellings, and in a 
changed method of learning them. 

First, a changed attitude toward English spellings. We have these 
many years been wagging solemn heads of despair over the rhymeless un- 
reason of English spelling—or trying to prune it into hedgerow neatness 
with simplified shears. But the pruning has not worked, and the despair 
is not necessary. For English spellings are as reasonable, and as interest- 
ingly significant, as are the developed forms of any other vivid process of 
growth. If we look with half an eye, we see everywhere that these forms 
are doubly reasonable: great numbers of them can be reasoned out, and 
every one has a reason for its form. Of course, some of the reasons were 
originally poor ones—false etymology, as in “rhyme” and “shamefaced” 
and “rakehell”; but reasons nevertheless, and considerably more inter- 
esting and memorable for their curiousness. And the larger groups of our 
words can and should be so collected and arranged as to show their family 
traits, their persistent inheritances, their obedience to phonetic laws, and 
all the multiform beauty and reasonableness of their flexible yet depend- 
able orderliness. 

We all know and have followed through these fascinating phenom- 
ena. Here, then, is what will save our poor spellers—who may have poor 
visual memory, but better reasoning power or historical sense. We know 
the usefulness and good logic of the law of the hardening vowels that 
affect c and g, and the otherwise useless final e’s that are kept in deriva- 
tives like “noticeable” and “courageous” and dropped in words like 
“movable” and “salable” where they are not needed—normal biological 
simplification. We know the huge group of words that distinguish their 
sound by means of their form, in following the law of the short stressed 
vowel followed by a double consonant and the long stressed vowel fol- 
lowed by a single consonant—‘“stripped” and “striped,” “slopping” and 
“sloping,” “proffer” and “professor,” “cattish” and “occasion,” and hun- 
dreds more; and we know that when this seems to be violated, as in 
“necessary,” it is only because heredity is a stronger force than recent 
change, and the ancestor mecessitas has its regularity preserved in a 
descendant like “necessity.”” We know that many an obscure, unstressed 
vowel rings out clearly in some other member of the same family, as in the 
pair “opposite”——“‘opposed,” as in “infinite”—‘‘finite,” “finish,” “‘finis,” 
and the rest. We know the numberless words where the very tiniest 
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knowledge of Latin can in an instant fix in our minds for all time the 
certainty of an uncertain vowel, as in “separate,” “repetition,” “de- 
scribe’; and we know that our un-Latinate students can find all this sort 
of help put in their hands in any good English dictionary. All these 
things, and many more like them, we very well know; and these are pre- 
cisely the ways that will lead these poor cripples of ours straight and 
joyously out of their miry pit. 

By such means as these, I say, we need first to change our students’ 
attitude toward English spellings—to break down the superstition that 
English spellings are utterly whimsical, capricious, and compact of un- 
reason. And, secondly, we need to help them to apply newly intelligent 
methods of really learning the familiar words they have habitually mis- 
spelled. 

Here, too, our job is to simplify and to rationalize; or, more frankly, 
to apply and to have them apply merely the most obvious common sense. 
They have learned sounds and meanings more rapidly than forms; now 
they need to catch up their back work. They need in this nothing more 
radical or difficult than a small but persistent effort, regularly recurrent, 
to displace the old habit by a new one. First, a small pocket notebook, in 
which is listed every word misspelled or doubtfully spelled. Next, a fif- 
teen-minute period set sacredly apart every day, devoted to the absorbed 
discovery of the reasons for the form of the word at the top of that pri- 
vate list—as devoted and absorbed as would be the getting acquainted 
with a person to be adopted into the family at home. Heaven knows that 
fifteen minutes are few enough to spend in learning the life history of a 
word-friend with whom we are to live and work all our lives long. And 
when this pursuit—in Webster and perhaps in Skeat and Murray—has 
revealed the vivid story, the true form is made unforgetable through re- 
peated writing, until our young explorer has the look of the word in his 
eye and its feel in his fingers. O not by mechanical repetition in columns 
—save the mark! That is as useless as it is mechanical; this process 
needs to be conscious and thoughtful. Therefore your learner should use 
the word as it is meant to be used—in sentences, and in as many different 
sentences as he can fabricate. 

Is this merely a pretty theory of mine; or will it really bring these 
sad young invalids back to health and usefulness? I freely confess that 
it has never been with me as much of a theory as a practice; for I was led 
into it only by a kind of horse sense—first with Honoria, and then with 
her successors. As for her, the method brought her up with her mates in 
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less than three months; and whether she or her teachers—all equally re- 
signed in accepting her congenital deficiency—were the more surprised 
with her normality, could not be told. Ordinarily my poorest students 
catch up with their vocabularies in a few weeks of this kind of persistent, 
systematic practice. 

Nothing in this is revolutionary, strange, or in any way startling. 
It may be dignified by recognition as the method of other sciences, in its 
use of analogy, and inference, and application; but after all it is little 
more than every-day good sense applied to breaking down a kind of 
superstitious paralysis. Yet it works. 

H. RoBINSON SHEPHERD 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





A STUDY OF SENTENCES AS TO USAGE AND LENGTH 
OF WORDS 

In this study an effort was made to determine what is the trend of 
sentences as to use—that is, are they becoming more simple, complex, 
compound, or complex-compound. In addition to that an effort was 
made to determine whether the trend is toward words of one syllable or 
toward words of more than one syllable. Following this a comparison of 
these two parts of the study was made to find out if there is any correla- 
tion between them. Some interesting conclusions were deduced in answer 
to the foregoing and might be helpful in answering such questions as the 
following: Should we insist on the use of any particular kinds of sen- 
tences? Should we emphasize monosyllabic or polysyllabic words? Final- 
ly there is the satisfaction of knowing just what the situation is—an an- 
swer to the question which the writer has often heard asked. 

The sources for this study are the English novelists from Henry 
Fielding to some of the very recent ones. These represent the years from 
the beginning of the English novel, which for this study is placed at the 
middle of the eighteenth century, to the present time. These writers were 
selected for the reason that novel literature represents more nearly the 
language of the majority of the people yet bears a stamp of the linguistic 
characteristics of that higher intellectual group—higher in so far as lit- 
erary qualities are concerned. 

The method as followed excluded conversation, abbreviations, and 
proper nouns. In order to secure a fairly correct and representative aver- 
age the sentences were selected from pages 5, 10, 15, etc. On each of these 
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pages the first six sentences were examined until thirty in all had been 
examined from each novel. Three classes of words were considered— 
monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and others, that is those of more than two syl- 
lables. These words were selected from the same passages as the sen- 
tences, except that only the first twenty words on each of those pages 
were considered. This process was repeated for each of the novels so the 
results show a fairly accurate average in each case. 


TABLE I 























No. or Purrts MAKING Errors No. or Pupiis 
OHOWING 
QUESTIONS =, SMENS 
Febru- | y4, | April _—— = —s 
ary |* arch | Apri May June FEBRUARY 
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DaTA COMPILED FROM TABLE I 

















| SENTENCES AS TO USE Worps 
| ay per | ie = 
imple . =e om- | ompiex- noe ) thers 
| Simple Complex | pound | Compound | Mono Di Others 
Eighteenth century....| 4 | 14.66 | 9.33 8. | 88 | 23.33 8. 66 
Nineteenth century....] 11.08 | 12.25 | 6.41 6.08 | 89.16 | 22.58 7.41 
Twentieth century....| 12.25 | 13 |} 6.25] 4.50 88. | 22.25 | 9.75 





Table I gives the tabulated results of the study. The data for Table 
II were obtained from Table I and the Table is different in that the aver- 
ages have been obtained for all of the novels and recorded on the basis 
of the centuries that they represent. 

Table I reveals some interesting information. In number of simple 
sentences the Vicar of Wakefield in the eighteenth century has the lowest, 
having only three while the Cloister and the Hearth in the nineteenth 
century has the highest number, eighteen. On the other hand the situa- 
tion is reversed in the case of complex sentences. The Vicar of Wakefield 
has the highest number and the Cloister and the Hearth has the lowest 
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number, eighteen and seven respectively. These facts coincide strikingly 
with those of Table II. As to compound sentences Tom Jones in the 
eighteenth century is far above any of the rest and Rob Roy and Lorna 
Doone, both of the nineteenth century, are the lowest. In the case of 
complex-compound sentences this situation again is almost reversed. 

Table II reveals some interesting conclusions. It shows that there is 
an increase in the number of simple sentences and a decrease in the num- 
ber of compound and complex-compound sentences. The figures relative 
to the complex sentences show nothing definite. 

The word study reveals no such striking tendencies as the sentences. 
Dissyllabic words only have slightly decreased in number, and otherwise 
no definite conclusions can be made. 

In conclusion, then, there are three outstanding facts to be remem- 
bered: first, simple sentences have been increasing in number; second, 
compound sentences have been decreasing, and finally complex-com- 
pound sentences have decreased by almost half. 

JosePpH DosTAL 

KARLSTAD, MINNESOTA 





HOMER IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The writer has just completed the experiment of one month spent on 
the Jliad with a group of eighth graders. I entered upon this joyous ex- 
periment with no other informational objective than a loving familiarity 
with a few of the great heroic figures of the Trojan War and some inkling 
of the delightful irrationalities of Mount Olympus. I think I shall prove 
that I have achieved my objectives. 

To begin, I made a very careful selection of high places in the Jliad, 
including all of Book I, the encounter of Paris and Menelaus, the view 
from the wall, the farewell of Hector and Andromache, the death of 
Patroclus, the reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon, that last mag- 
nificent encounter of Achilles and Hector, and the ransoming of Hector’s 
body. I chose the Lang, Leaf and Myers prose translation as conveying 
more of the spirit of the original Greek than any of the metrical transla- 
tions—since Homer needs not meter to be poetry. I supplied the realiza- 
tion of the magnificent epic meter by reading aloud a few onomapoetic 
passages in the original Greek. 

*The pages in the MacMillan pocket edition of the foregoing translation are: 
All of Book I; pp. 30-39; 72-79; 208-14; 227-31; 236-42; 243-57; 272-85; 305-24. 
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The emphasis through 4 the splendid narrative and not on 
intensive study. I read m . aloud, explaining as I went difficult 
passages. I required a min /f study on the part of the, pupils, for I 
wished their self-activity t .1 the realm of appreciative discussion and 


writing rather than in that dictionary work. I laid very special em- 
phasis on the beauty of the . »meric epithets, those exquisite phrases that 
crystallise the epic spirit: “Great Hector of the waving plume,” “Di- 
omedes good at the war-cry,” “the rosy-fingered dawn,” “silver-footed 
Thetis,” and “bright-eyed Athene,” the “wet ways” and Poseidon, “the 
blue-haired god.” Children seize on these as robins on angleworms. 

They were so interested in the actively partisan Olympians that a 
natural expressional situation was at hand for composition work, and I 
gave them free imaginative rein on the topic, “A Day with the Gods on 
Mount Olympus.” A crop of delightful creations was the result, one of 
which I submit to your judgment. 

I woke with a start as the seven o’clock whistles blew. How could I have 


slept so late on the great day when I was to visit Mt. Olympus and 


ran out 
side. It was a warm spring day just the kind of a day on which would want to 
see as wonderful a sight as Mt.Olympus. The areoplane that was to take me 
back to the land of the past was waiting for me in a large field near by. As we 
T 


roared through the clouds I tried to imagine what I would find in the land of 


the past. I was brought back to earth as the areoplane pilot said Mt. Olympus 
is right ahead we will have to walk the rest of the way as the gods would 
displeased if we brought a modern thing into their realm. 

I stepped out of the plane and walked on until I came to a golden gate 
inscribed with the words Mt.Olympus in the musical Greek language. As i 
passed through this gate I felt a sudden change come over me and I found 
much to my surprise that I was clothed in a light Greek robe and that I was 
shoed in sandals. Nearer and nearer to the cloud clad peak of Olympus, I 
trudged and just as I had given up hope of ever finding the home of the gods 
a brilliant scene burst upon my eyes. I stood still and stared. There right 
ahead of me instead of a dreary mt. was a beautiful city. A city of temples 
and gardens of beautiful statues and all surrounded by a wonderful wall which 
it took ten years to build. As I stood there I noticed that a stranger was com- 
ing toward me. He was very tall and fair. He had long golden hair that 
reached down to his waist, his head was crowned with a wreath of leaves which 
kept his hair back. Although he was straight and tall he limped a little and it 
was in this that I recognized Hiphaistos the lame god. He smiled and nodded 
to me as I stood silently watching him. 

I walked on down the green slope toward the beautiful temple built in 
honor of Zeus where the gods held their meetings. I stood outside this temple 
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not daring to go in for fear I should d. e meeting. As I stood there a 
chariot drawn by four white horses pass “nd stopped a little farther on. 
The person ia the chariot walked, or rathe ‘lightly back to where I stood 
and to my surprise I found him to be non ~her than Zeus, and after him 


came Hera, Thetis, Athena and many other . '{!s. Zeus led me up the marble 
steps of the temple and took me through all the halls and rooms of the temple. 
He then had a feast of Necter and wine spread out for us and until then I 
never realized how one could live on a savoury smell. The Greeks offered us a 
heratomb to Zeus just as we were starting our feast and the gods (and I) 
enjoyed the wonderful savor of roasting meat. 

After the feast I was introduced to more Gods and I have never enjoyed 
a day so much in all my life. All the gods had fair hair and skin and were very 
beautiful. They escorted me back to the gate to Mt.Olympus and I thanked 
them for the wonderful day they had given me. I stepped through the golden 
portals and as I did so everything vanished and I walked back to my areoplane 
with only the memory of that wonderful stile left. 

But of the success of my venture I was not assured until along came 
a sheaf of examination papers in answer to my demand, ‘Tell in not less 
than five hundred words the story of the Iliad up to the time when 
Achilles re-enters the war.” From a class of twenty-eight, only two girls 
failed, and twelve papers were so excellent as to be graded A. 

JEAN BarsAM TEMPLE 
Cuicaco Latin ScHOOL For GIRLs 





HANDMADE ANNUALS 


What a world of memories an old high-school annual does recall! 
How funny the jokes are now! How odd the pictures look! Suppose you 
had been graduated from a high school that thought it could not afford 
to meet the expenses necessary for publishing an annual? This was ex- 
actly the situation in a little high school near Kansas City, Missouri. 

After having taught in this high school for a year I learned that the 
students hated the name of an English notebook. They said that it took 
all of the “kick” out of the English course. After hearing this remark I 
began to think about something that I could substitute for an English 
notebook. I wanted something profitable, yet interesting. 

By the time the second term had started I had my project planned. 
First of all I asked the students to bring to class each day a small note- 
book so they could take down a few of the things they thought might be 
of value to them. I explained that this would be for themselves, not for 
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the English teacher. I then asked which they would rather do, make an 
annual or keep a notebook (the kind that the teachers take up every 
quarter and grade). To be sure they all said, “Make an annual,” even 
though some were guilty of not knowing what an annual really was. 

In order to satisfy their curiosity I let them examine a number of old 
annuals that I had borrowed for the occasion. After the period had been 
spent in examining and in commenting on the contents of the different 
books I asked them what they would like to have in theirs. Various sug- 
gestions were made. 

The English assignments for the following day was for each one to 
bring to class a list of the things he wanted his annual to contain. The 
lists were all read in class and the best suggestions were taken from each 
one. They were written in outline form on the board and this outline 
served as a guide in making the annuals. 

According to the outline the contents were to be as follows: 

1. On the front page a picture of the school building. 

2. On various pages snapshots of each student and faculty member. 
Under each picture was to be the name, nickname (if he happened to 
have the latter), and a quotation or an original verse which characterized 
the person. 

3. A calendar which furnished a brief account of the unusual hap- 
penings of each day. 

4. Snapshots taken on picnics and trips. For instance, my American 
History class took a trip to John Brown’s Park at Osawatomie, Kansas, 
and the English assignment for the following day was for each member 
of the class to write in modern newspaper style an account of the trip, 
together with a brief history of John Brown’s life. The many snapshots 
which were taken on the trip made splendid illustrations for the story. 

5. List of the funny sayings of each student. 

6. History and prophecy of each class. In this paper was the class 
roll, the class motto, and the class flower. 

7. Special space was reserved for accounts of each party or picnic. 
The more artistic students drew pictures which would illustrate the social 
or party spirit. It might be a picture of a pretty girl dressed up in party 
regalia, or a picture of a lawn decorated with Japanese lanterns. Those 
who were not so artistically inclined cut pictures from magazines and 
made their illustrations with them. 

8. Another section was reserved for athletics. At the front of this 
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section was also an original drawing or a magazine picture that was sym- 
bolical of athletics. 

9. Still another section was kept for plays and programs. Here too 
were drawings or pictures which signified dramatics. Each program was 
written up in modern newspaper style and a printed program of each 
play and entertainment was pasted in this section. 

10. A certain page was labeled “Beyond Belief.” The students cut 
out colored pictures of children riding on kiddy cars and playing with 
various kinds of toys. They then cut the heads off the pictures of some 
of the more dignified pupils and put the heads on the children’s pictures. 

11. School songs and cheers were written in the back of the book. 

The covers were made of moderately stiff paper. After we had de- 
cided upon a name for the chronicle each student printed it on the cover, 
together with year in which it was made. There were no special directions 
given as to how this should be arranged or done, but each student made 
his own plan and I must say that some of them were quite artistic as well 
as original. 

Very little time for the making of the book was taken out of recita- 
tion periods. As to the “write ups” about parties, games, and entertain- 
ments—these were definite assignments in composition. Each composi- 
tion was carefully corrected and handed back to the pupil. After the pupil 
had rewritten the paper correcting it according to the teacher’s sugges- 
tions, it was put into his annual. Some compositions were based on texts 
and classics that were studied in class. 

The project was worth while, I think, because it (1) furnished a 
definite motive for English composition, (2) developed originality, (3) 
brought about a socializing influence in the classroom, (4) gave to the 
pupils that joy that comes from self-expression. I think, too, that the 
freedom that was given to each pupil in planning and making his annual 
helped to develop self-reliance and independent judgment. 

How happy the students were when the project was finished! They 
had a consciousness of having done something that former students had 
not done. If you could have seen the pleased expressions on the faces of 
the parents as they examined the annuals on the last day of school, you 
would have known that the students were not the only ones who felt that 
something worth while had been accomplished. 


Ipa BELLE WATSON 
MINDEN Mines, Missouri 
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PLAYS OF A CLEVELAND SCHOOL 


The semiannual burden of commencement-exercise planning has 
been lightened at Central High School, Cleveland, by the adoption of 
standardized programs. Two pageants, The Gateway and The Kingdom 
of Books, in which members of the graduating class take part, have been 
presented alternately the past two years and will be given again this year. 

In The Gateway, the Spirit of the School conducts a Graduate to the 
parting place, a large gateway, back center stage, between illumined col- 
umns, and shows her the companions she has acquired in the past four 
years, who will accompany her through the gateway to the City on the 
Hill of Life. There are eighteen of these characters, among them Health, 
Understanding, Expression, Service, and Character. Beyond the open 
gate, tableaux show to the graduate the careers open to her. These are 
grouped under labor, the professions, the arts, and homemaking. Cos- 
tumes are simple, but full of color. The lines are in verse and are accom- 
panied by stringed-instrument music. All graduates after receiving their 
diplomas pass through the gateway. 

The Kingdom of Books has for its setting a huge volume from whose 
pages characters materialize and present scenes from Homer, Vergil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Longfellow. 

Mr. Walter L. Bissell, head of the English department, who wrote 
these pageants, is the author of several other short plays, one of which, 
The Brothers, has been successfully presented in several towns. Though 
the play may be classed as educational propaganda (it shows the contrast 
between an ignorant brother and an educated one) it is undeniably artis- 
tic, for it displays balance, restraint, and a swift, sudden touch of pathos. 
There are five characters: a discouraged farmer, his wife, his twelve-year 
old son, a neighbor, and the farmer’s successful brother from Chicago. 
The set is the old-fashioned sitting room of a farmhouse. 

A Christmas play, The Strike, is rather somber in tone, but full of 
charm. 

In The Great Lexicographer, a dramatization for upper classes of a 
scene from the life of Dr. Johnson, appear also Goldsmith, Boswell, Mrs. 
Williams, and Lord Chesterfield. 

The Heritage, an Americanization play, completes the group. Its 
theme is the awakening by a process like the one which transformed 
Scrooge, of a high school boy to whom American history had been a bore. 

ETHEL WEIMER 

CenTRrAL Hicu SCHOOL 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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EDITORIAL 


A condensed report of the investigation by Professor Clapp and 
his committee on the Place and Function of English in American 

The Life appears in this issue of the Journal. The commit- 
Clapp Report tee is to be commended and the National Council of 
Teachers of English, for whom the work was done, to be congratu- 
lated. The undertaking, which was financed wholly from the Coun- 
cil treasury, was broadly conceived, wisely planned, promptly and 
eccnomically carried on. Best of all, the results are worth the cost. 

The most significant finding is that each of the twenty-three 
uses of English enumerated is so common to so many people. It is 
true that, because of the unavoidable difficulty of the question- 
naire, only the top third of our population is represented; but who 
dares train whole classes upon the supposition that all of their 
members are foreordained to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water? To demand that the school shall offer everyone the training 
needed by the top third is not unreasonable. Many of these uses of 
English have not been taught directly in our schools. 

The profiles of the frequency graphs, although they are prob- 
able not so rugged in outline as they would be if the other two- 
thirds of the population were represented, also have meaning. The 
prominence of conversation is something that everyone would have 
admitted beforehand but that very few teachers realize. The very 
general use of interviews will be more of a surprise. To make 
others understand just what it is we wish to know, or to answer 
their questions definitely yet concisely is really very important 
and very difficult. This, too, has been little practiced in school com- 
position classes. 

The fact that more persons make the various oral uses of lan- 
guage than make the written uses of it should command the atten- 
tion of every teacher and course-maker. The dominance of speech 
would doubtless have greatly increased if data could have been se- 


cured from all levels of society. 
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The statements of the difficulties of which these men and wo- 
men were conscious should receive careful study. Probably they 
see their social difficulties. Another and different type of investiga- 
tion should be made to determine whether there are common faults 
of expression which really interfere seriously with the attainment 
of the ends sought through speaking and writing. But these social 
difficulties are at any rate genuine and serious. At present the 
school is doing little to help its pupils overcome them. Can any ef- 
fective training in this direction be given in that somewhat artifi- 
cial society which we call school? If so, is it the business of the 
English department, or of some other—or, possibly, of the whole 
school? These questions cannot be answered offhand. Both theo- 
retical analysis and practical experiment are required. 

Several thousand dollars and a deal of unpaid volunteer work 
have been expended without settling anything. No matter! The 
price is not too high for such a challenge of our present practices, 
for bringing into such sharp relief serious problems which we have 
been ignoring. This investigation points the way to further studies. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


REPORT OF THE FALL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The twenty-fifth annual fall meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English was held December 4 and 5 in the High 
School of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts. At the opening of the 
general session, the president, Dr. Charles A. Cockayne, announced that 
the next meeting of the Association would take place in Boston, March 
12 and 13, 1926, when the 25th anniversary of the Association would be 
observed. 

Dr. George S. Counts, Professor of Education, Yale University, re- 
cently appointed adviser on curriculum revision for secondary schools in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, was the first speaker. In his address on “Cur- 
riculum Revision in English,” he pointed out that much of the material 
now in use in the teaching of the subject is of purely traditional value, 
that the teaching, academic rather than dynamic, gives the pupils infor- 
mation about good English, but does not enable them to speak and write 
good, practical English. To meet this new condition, he said that it is 
necessary first to agree on the purpose of secondary school education, and 
then to adopt methods for the furtherance of the objectives. 

Leading the ensuing discussion, Alfred M. Hitchcock, head of the 
English Department of Hartford High School, took issue with Dr. 
Counts, declaring that New England schools are progressing, that meth- 
ods are constantly changing. He condemned the frequent use of the term 
“dead hand of tradition” as descriptive of the educational situation, de- 
fending tradition as a kindly influence, upholding and guiding the 
schools. 

Dr. Frederick H. Law of Stuyvesant High School, New York, in his 
subject, “Modernity, Environment, and Usefulness in the Teaching of 
English Composition” decried the tendency, too common among teachers, 
to stress the teaching of English solely for imaginative purposes, rather 
than for practical use in everyday life. He directed the thoughts of his 
audience to the importance of seeking the most effective means of moti- 
vation with the aim of making instruction in the subject of real value to 
the pupil. 
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At the evening meeting, Professor Charles Swain Thomas of Harvard 
University, in his address ““Touching the Question of Literary Apprecia- 
tion,” said that one of the best ways of understanding literature is to get 
some suggestion as to how it is done from those who have produced litera- 
ture. “If we understand the art of producing, we understand the art of 
appreciating literature,” he said. He referred to Poe’s “Raven,” and 
Dorothy Canfield’s “Flint and Fire” as rare cases in which authors have 
given the world the story of their processes, telling what inspired the 
work, and the devices employed in creating. As a specific illustration of 
how ideas have been caught and developed, Mr. Thomas read poems 
written by his own students who had analyzed their work, presenting in 
detail the steps through which the poem had passed in the making. 

Saturday morning, December 5, sectional meetings for college, nor- 
mal, secondary, and elementary school groups were held in classrooms 
at the High School of Commerce. 

Ernest R. Caverly, head of the English department at Newton, 
Massachusetts, in his report on the recent National Council sessions in 
Chicago, paid high praise to the work being done by the committee of 
which Professor Clapp is head, expressing pleasure that the Council has 
voted to continue the survey another year, and that a research committee 
will probably be created to carry on the work of correlating teaching and 
living. 

Professor Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, speaking on 
“The Reform Movement in English Instruction” said that English in- 
struction must be in line with the everyday experiences of children of all 
grades of intelligence. He stressed the importance of all work centering 
about one objective—to make and retain a great national language. 

Professor John M. Clapp of New York University then told of the 
progress made by the committee in a national survey on the part sus- 
tained by English teaching in the concerns of American life. He outlined 
the work of making, distributing, and recording the returns from the 
questionnaires which had been sent out to ascertain the extent to which 
English instruction fits the needs of adult life. 

At the luncheon meeting attended by over two hundred, Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, made a strong 
plea that more attention be given to the pupil who needs to write. He sug- 
gested a return to the disciplinary methods set forth in the older rhet- 
orics. ‘‘While the man who does not have to write is writing better than 
in former years, is it true that the man who was born to write is writing 
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as he should?” he asked. “Personally, I believe he is not. It is a question 
whether the writers of today are producing with the same skill as 
Thoreau. Certainly our modern writers are not producing such perfect 
sentences as did Thoreau.” The best prose today is found in the columns 
of the American newspaper. The newspaper reporter achieves his needs 
because he has to, and that is the answer to the problem. 

The meetings of the Association were attended by more than five 
hundred teachers. 





ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English on 
November 20 at the University of Illinois in connection with the State 
High School Conference brought an attendance of from six to seven hun- 
dred. H. DeF. Widger of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
gave the president’s address on “Helping Pupils to Read More Widely.” 
He emphasized two things: (1) an abundance of good reading material 
in easy reach of the pupils, and (2) encouragement in the reading of this 
material through the arousing of desires rather than through the imposing 
of requirements. Two students of the Oak Park High School—Carrie 
Hathaway and Lloyd McBride—showed the “Relation of the High 
School Assembly to the Work in English,” handling themselves and their 
topic well. R. L. Lyman of the University of Chicago gave the principal 
address of the morning on “The Obligations of the English Department 
in Diagnosing and Improving Study Habits.” Three things, he said, 
should result from good instruction: (1) a fund of information, (2) right 
skills and habits in thinking, and (3) proper attitudes and outlooks. 
Among the skills to be developed are five of great importance: (1) or- 
ganizing skill, (2) selecting skill, (3) supplementing skill, (4) evaluating 
skill, and (5) utilizing skill. 

The afternoon meeting was divided into three—a literature group, a 
composition group, and a speech group. The Sophomore Book Club of 
the University High School held a typical session before the literature 
section. This was followed by an informal paper by R. L. Lyman on 
“Modifications Needed in the Teaching of Literature,” pointing out these 
eight: (1) the conception of the curriculum not as a definite amount of 
subject matter but as a series of experiences, (2) the recognition of the 
predominance of the social value of English, (3) the conception of the 
class meeting as a work shop or laboratory, (4) the adaptation of the ac- 
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tivities and experiences in literature to individual needs, (5) specializa- 
tion on remedial work, (6) realization of the responsibility for teaching 
habits and skill needed in study, (7) the use of more and more library 
reading, and (8) the teaching of literature for its functional value as a 
living art. Miss Isabel Hoover of the Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege concluded the program by an excellent paper on “Final Examina- 
tions in Literature,” based upon the study of a large number of final 
examination questions used in the high schools of the state. 
Miss Isabel Hoover was chosen as president for the ensuing year. 





SUMMIT COUNTY, OHIO, ENGLISH CLUB 

At the December meeting of the Summit County English Club a pro- 
gram was presented by the teachers of East High School, Akron. The 
chief speaker was Professor R. B. Pease, of the University of Akron, who 
read from his poems on the mountains of the West, supplementing these 
with intimate personal recollections of the region and with stereopticon 
pictures. Miss Mabel Beck, delegate to the National Council, gave an ad- 
mirable report of the proceedings. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Edward Davison is an English visitor on a lecture tour in the United 
States. He is a first-class honors man of Cambridge University, one-time 
editor of the Cambridge Review, and one of the very best of the younger 
poets in England. As student and lecturer he has specialized in modern 
poetry. 

David Allan Robertson is the assistant director of the American 
Council on Education. For a number of years he taught in the University 
of Chicago, first as instructor, then as assistant and associate professor, 
occupying also consecutively the administrative positions of secretary to 
the president and dean of the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science. 
For five years he worked with the Association of American Universities 
and is still interested in their investigations. 

Harrison Ross Steeves has his B.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Colum- 
bia, where he has worked as instructor, assistant professor, and associate 
professor in English. For five years he was Examiner and Chief Reader 
in English for the College Entrance Examination Board. In 1919—20 he 
was president of the College Conference on English, Central Atlantic 
States, and in 1925 chairman of the National Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English. 
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Roscoe E. Parker was born in Selma, North Carolina, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of North Carolina and in the University of 
North Carolina, where he took both A. B. and A. M. degrees. He has 
taught in the graded and high schools of that state. From 1917 to 1919 
he was a captain of infantry and was assigned to the staff of the A.E.F. 
University at Beaune, France, as Assistant Director of the College of 
Letters, when this institution was organized by the A.E.F. in the winter 
of rg19. After his discharge he was head of the English department in 
the Raleigh, North Carolina, High School, then was instructor in rhetoric 
at the University of Minnesota, and, next, professor of English in Des 
Moines (Iowa) University. Since 1923 he has been in charge of Subject 
A (Elementary English Composition) in the University of California. 
His official title is “Secretary of the Committee in Subject A.” He has 
contributed articles to the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Modern Language Notes, and Language, and a book entitled A Re- 
view of the Essentials of English Composition. He is a member of the 
Modern Language Association of America, the American Philological 
Association, and the Linguistic Society of America. 

John M. Clapp, the chairman of the National Council Committee on 
the Place and Function of English in American life, was for many years 
professor of English, first in Illinois College, then Indiana University and 
Lake Forest College. He was also the organizer of the American Speech 
Committee of the National Council, and for nine years was chairman of 
the Amateur Department of the Drama League of America. He is now 
with the Ronald Press Company, publishers, and a lecturer in the School 
of Retailing, New York University. 

Florence Maude Johnson is a teacher of English in Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh. She is a graduate of Indiana University with a Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Pittsburgh, and was a member of the 
committee to revise the Pittsburgh course of study and separate the 
teaching of composition from the teaching of literature. 





THE PERIODICALS 


What Makes a First-Page Story? Charles Merz. The New Republic, 
Wednesday, December 30, 1925. Analysis of the ten biggest news stories 
of 1925 reveals the inadequacy of Charles Dana’s definition of news as an 
“Open Sesame” to the successful first-page story. What if a man does 
bite a dog? A good story must have a fight in it, as Floyd Collins’ res- 
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cuers’ fight for his life or as Colonel Mitchell’s attack on the army. More- 
over, the fight had better be, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, per- 
sonal. Secondly, to hold the public, the fight must be between well- 
known antagonists. Thirdly and last, there must be an element of sus- 
pense. Analysis of these qualifications leads to better understanding and 
to a measure of justification of the press. 

The Effect of Objective Standards upon Composition Teachers’ Judg- 
ments. Earl Hudelson. Journal of Educational Research, December, 
1925. That composition scales tend both to refine and to stabilize judg- 
ment, is the conclusion derived from an experiment with ten teacher-sub- 
jects in the same school marking eight compositions. Other experiments 
demonstrate that improvement in power to use objective standards in 
judging composition is greatest in teachers whose subjective standards are 
most reliable, and further that the correlation is high between ability to 
use general merit scales and general intelligence. 

What Freshmen Read. Charles B. Hale and Wesley B. Carroll. The 
Educational Review, December, 1925. A study of reports of 143 students 
in freshman English at Cornell University on voluntary reading done 
during five years reveals, after due allowance for padding, faults of mem- 
ory, and insincerity, more substantial value than instructors often have 
cause to suspect. As might be expected, fiction leads the list, and great 
romancers lead great realists. However, head place is divided by Percy 
Marks’ The Plastic Age and London’s The Call of the Wild. There is 
wide reading in biography, poetry, plays, history, philosophy, essays, sci- 
ence, and religion—in all, 473 authors and 1299 titles. 

Business and the English Teacher. J. Milnor Dorey. Education, De- 
cember, 1925. It is more difficult to prepare students for business than 
for college; for the quality of students is, in the main, inferior and the de- 
mands are greater, more imperative. Clarity of thought, accuracy of 
functioning, selective industry, poise of personality, and a sense of de- 
ferred values are the principles to be sought for and to be inculcated or 
derived from study—and mainly study of English. 

Our Americanadian Problem of the Spoken Word. Marguerite E. 
DeWitt. American Speech, December, 1925. An article made interesting 
by the new coinage as well as by its plea for concerted action to purify 
and standardize pronunciation throughout the two countries as a “spirit- 
ual whole.” 

An Experiment in Co-operation: School and Industry. Alice E. Sher- 
burne. The English Leaflet, December, 1925. An experiment undertaken 
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in the commercial department of the Haverhill, Massachusetts, high 
school, grades XI and XII, for the purpose of correcting the attitude of 
pupils toward labor. Visits were arranged for to all the leading industrial 
establishments of the city, interviews with employers arranged, or letters 
written to them. In commercial English classes oral reports of these activ- 
ities were made and written accounts prepared for the school newspaper. 
Following this performance, the management of a number of plants sent 
representatives to the school. 

Should the College Teacher of English Publish? G. S. Wykoff, 
School and Society, November 28, 1925. With the present attitude of 
college administration toward research and publication, many an excel- 
lent teacher is turned into a mediocre teacher and a poor scholar. Why 
not let scholars be scholars, and teachers teachers? The change would 
release many an able worker from work in the classroom that he does ex- 
tremely badly and would give many a gifted teacher leisure really to 
know his subject in its broader and more fruitful aspects by freeing him 
from the necessity of working out minor theses of little or no value. 

Rubbing Elbows with Reality. Jerome Davis. Century, December, 
1925. An account of an experiment, begun in 1920 under the name of the 
Collegiate Industrial Research, in putting college students to work for 
undergraduate credit. In physics or chemistry laboratory work is re- 
quired; why not in the social sciences? A college degree should go only to 
those who have insured themselves of some degree of interest in social 
problems by coming in contact with them, at least for as long as a sum- 
mer. The potent unreality of our present college courses would yield be- 
fore such an experience. 

The Bible in the Public Schools. American Educational Digest, De- 
cember, 1925. The organization of the Chattanooga plan for teaching the 
Bible in the school building during school hours as an elective subject 
with credit for graduation and college entrance. The work was planned 
by a committee consisting of two members of the Pastors’ Association, a 
member of the Y.M.C.A., a member of the Y.W.C.A., and a fifth member 
chosen by these four representing the public school system. Teachers are 
paid from funds other than those contributed by taxpayers for school 
purposes. 

The Art of Public Speaking. 1. Parliamentary Speaking. The Right 
Honorable T. P. O’Connor. The Strand Magazine, December, 1925. To 
find out what gains the ear of a representative assembly one must go 
down to the racial characteristics of the nation behind it. Thus funda- 
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mental characteristics of Englishmen being humor and good humor, the 
tone best adapted to succeed in the House of Commons is that of the gen- 
tleman’s conversation in well-bred society. John Bright, master of plat- 
form oratory, spoke explosive material in a /ow, gentle voice. A fine 
voice, well managed, is perhaps the most potent element in a speaker’s 
success; the next in importance the impression produced of calm self- 
control. 

Our Youngest Critics. Margery Williams Brattle. The Bookman, 
November, 1925. Though a story for children is easy to write, a story 
that children will adopt is a supremely difficult achievement. Successful 
children’s books just happen. Children readily suspect attack on their 
personal liberty. They like adventure and surprise, but the surprise must 
be logical. Their minds are logical and orderly, deeply concerned with the 
values of reality. They respond readily to associations of the fantastic 
with the commonplace. The possibility of adventure is everywhere. De- 
tails are of great importance. Their sense of justice is keen, their aver- 
sion to sentimentality absolute. 

The Pleasures of Lying. Clemence Dane. The Forum, December, 
1925. To a horrifying degree, our children are setting up truth-telling as 
a standard of excellence in literature. Fortunately, in the field of scien- 
tific achievement, now preferred to the fairy tale, picturesque lying still 
survives; Willy deigns to employ it in those improvisations on his motor- 
cycle which have usurped his interest in Munchausen. With adults things 
go better. We are too wise to divest ourselves of the one quality by means 
of which the most commonplace may aspire to the company of the im- 
mortals. The impairment of George Washington’s status as a human be- 
ing by the myth of the cherry tree is recognized as unjustified. Steadily 
Lucifer plies his trade; never flagging is our entertainment in seeing him 
win and seeing him worsted. 

The Art of Examination. A. Laurence Lowell. Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1926. The art of examination is still in its infancy, applied in 
school studies only to immature youths or by a college instructor to 
measure progress of students in courses taught by himself. However, ex- 
amination has three recognized objects: measurement of progress, direct- 
ly a means of education, establishment of standards. Attention up to this 
time has been almost exclusively fixed on the first—important, though in 
many ways a delusion and a snare; the second is more important—a 
problem-setting procedure; most important of all is the third. 




















BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


One Increasing Purpose. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. Boston: Little, Brown and 

Co., 1925. Pp. 448. 

“That for your criticism!” says this book to all the persons who have been pos- 
turing horror at the hobbledehoy sentences and doctrinaire intensities of Jf Winter 
Comes and This Freedom. Whatever was unforgivable in those, is wierdly worse in 
this. The thesis is that the way of Jesus is the only way. The stage set for the dem- 
onstration is a group of sophisticated men and women of modern London. The hero 
is an attractive young English officer, distinguished in service and popular, who pass- 
ing through the worst dangers of the war unscathed becomes convinced that he is 
spared for a purpose. Therefore he resigns from the army, refuses one promising 
position after another and finds his vocation at last in moving through the country- 
side in a kind of peddler’s cart, telling the good news and carrying with him the in- 
telligence and the hearts of all who hear him. A transparent enormity, evidently— 
yet not without its charm and its cogency. 


Thunder on the Left. By Christopher Morley. New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Co., 1925. Pp. 273. $2.00. 

An odd fabric, this: on one side whimsical fancy, on the other, satire most 
poignant. A group of children about a birthday tea table look with speculative eyes 
at the grown-ups who surround and control them—and presto! they are themselves 
of that strange and dullard crew. It is a tragic adventure undertaken as an escape 
from “the secret infamy of childhood, the most pitiable of earth’s slaveries.” For- 
tunately all are not aware of what is happening to them—only one sensitive boy and 
gifted girl. 

The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. By Ruth Suckow. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1925. Pp. 364. $2.50. 
Another story of “reality.” The nice girl’s name is Marjorie Schoessel. Her 
habitat is a small Iowa town in which her father owns the largest furniture store. 
Her wanderings extend thence to her grandfather’s farm, to school in the East—72 
John Street, Boston—to work in a business office in Chicago, to marriage in Denver, 

with the Pacific Coast in the offing. This is about all. 


Women. By Booth Tarkington. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Co., 1925. Pp. 415. $2.00. 
Mrs. Cromwell and Mrs. Dodge, their daughters oldest and youngest, their hus- 


bands, sons-in-law, and near sons-in-law, their friends in more or less degree have 
tea and dinner and luncheon, walk and talk and mix themselves up in various ways, 
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presumably for various purposes. A very, very fragilely conceived Main Street, sug- 
gesting that when Mr. Tarkington is really serious he can create an unlimited number 
of Willie Baxters of both sexes and all ages. 


The Landmark. By James Lane Allen. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 
Pp. 191. $2.00. 
Short Stories. The title story is published for the first time, the others for the 
first time in book form. None are likely to enhance the reputation of the writer of 
“The Flute and the Violin” and “The Kentucky Cardinal.” 


Now and Forever. By Samuel Roth. With a Preface by Mr. Zangwill. New 

York: Robert M. McBride and Company, 1925. Pp. 156. 

This is an imaginary conversation between Mr. Roth and Mr. Zangwill on the 
several problems that combine into the so-called Jewish question. The most piquant 
feature of it is Mr. Zangwill’s preface to a book that berates him heartily. The dia- 
logue itself lacks the flavor of the spoken word, but its content is interesting. The 
main point of contention between these two distinguished Jews is the practicability 
of the back-to-Palestine movement. 


The Story of the World’s Literature. By John Macy. Illustrated by Onorio 

Ruotolo. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1925. Pp. 613. $5.00. 

Another bird’s-eye view enlivened by vigorous clearness of style, suggestive 
drawings, and the best that there is in paper and typography. The book is dividec 
into four parts: the ancient world, the Middle Ages, modern literature before the 
nineteenth century, and the nineteenth century and today. Of these the most valua- 
ble are easily Parts I and IV. The Middle Ages are scamped. “Today” in France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy and Spain, the Netherlands, and Scandinavia is a triumph of 
concise yet vivid narrative. 


9y Norman Ault. New 


Elizabethan Lyrics. Chosen, edited, and arranged 
3 3.50. 


I 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. 535. $ 
The object of this anthology is to present the lyric poetry of the Elizabethan 
period as a whole in process of evolution. Chronological order of appearance of 
poems, without grouping by authors or by subjects is therefore followed, the basis of 
dating being whenever possible the first edition, or, when printing was delayed, the 
approximate time of writing or of manuscript circulation. A most helpful and illu- 
minating book for students of the period. 

On the Thorny Road and Other Poems. By A. Zimmerman, Box 69, Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

Rhythmic Prose. “University of Iowa Studies,” Humanistic Studies Vol. ITI, 
No. 1. By John Hubert Scott. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1925. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

An elaborate investigation into type rhythms of the language with the stress on 
written and literary forms. The writer’s theory is that rhythmic units are coincident 


with thought units. 


Rhythmic Verse. “University of Iowa Studies,” Humanistic Studies Vol. III, 
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No. 2. By John Hubert Scott. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1925. Pp. 216. $2.00. 

The adaptation of the universal principles of rhythm to the exigencies of verse— 
of rhythmics to metrics—is the central problem of this study. 


TEACHING 


Mainsprings of Men. By Whiting Williams. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925. Pp. 313. 
Chapter x is the mainspring chapter of this book—the development of the 
“eleventh” commandment: “Thou shalt not take thy neighbor for granted.” A 
study of social co-operation in the world of work. Useful to the teacher. 


School Library Experience. Compiled by Martha Wilson. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 351. $2.25. 

Selected articles on high-school, junior high school, elementary, rural, and 
teacher-training libraries, reprinted from library and educational journals. Very in- 
clusive and suggestive. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1922. Issued by the Library Association. 
F. Education and Child Welfare. London: Published by the Library As- 
sociation. Agents: Messrs. Grafton and Co., 51 Great Russell St., W. C. 1. 
4s. net. 

1620 entries obtained from the examination of 210 periodicals. As always, 
French and German periodicals are included. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


Century Readings in Ancient Classical and Modern European Literature. Ed- 
ited by Grant Showerman and John W. Cunliffe. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1925. Pp. 543. $5.00. 

If only the scope of this book permitted the inclusion of wholes instead of 
rather thin slices of poetry, history, and oratory, its value would be very great. As 
it is, the collection is interesting to those who already know the material; in fact, 
uniquely useful. The second division is more imposing than the first. 


The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. With an Introduction by Frances 
Theresa Russell. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 446. 

A too-closely printed edition of a book difficult enough under most promising 
circumstances for the college undergraduate but most important for him to be 
enabled to read. 

The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas. Edited and abridged by Mar- 
quis E. Shattuck. Illustrated by George M. Richards. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 465. 

An opportunity that will gladden the hearts of teachers. 
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Far Away and Long Ago. By W. H. Hudson. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1925. Pp. 332. $1.10. 
A school edition of this delightful and informing autobiography. 


The Language of Advertising. By John B. Opdyke. With an Introduction by 


Percy S. Straus. New York: Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1925. Pp. 494. } 
$3.50. 
An ambitious attempt “to inform, to interpret, to inspire” students of adver- 
tising by disclosing to them the maze of threads running through advertisement into 
life. Unfortunately for the effect the infinity of detail remains detail; simplicity is 
singularly lacking. The typography tends further to confuse. A multiplicity of types if 
and printer’s devices demands the attention without rewarding it—badly broken up 


pages are almost the rule rather than the exception. A quantity of admirable ma- 
terial and some striking correlations of ideas are here, but in large part go to waste. 
Chemistry in Industry. Vols. I and II. Edited by H. E. Howe. New York, 85 
Beaver Street: The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
Another notable work in which specialists of distinction have collaborated to 
bring the advance of science within the reach of the general reader. The book is a 
symposium. The number of articles is twenty-one; the number of special industrie 
represented is eighteen. 
Proportional Representation. Compiled by Lamar T. Beman. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 149. $.90. 
Vol. III, No. 5 of the “Reference Shelf Series.” Like the others in containing 
briefs for both sides of a debate, a bibliography, and reprints of articles covering his- 
tory, present status of the question, and arguments for and against it. 
Academic Freedom. Compiled by Julia E. Johnson. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 110. $.90. 
Vol. III, No. 6 of the “Reference Shelf Series.” 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By Peter Mark Roget. En- 
larged by John Lewis Roget. New edition revised and enlarged by Samuel 
Romilly Roget. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. 691 
$2.50. 
The latest edition of this old standby, containing 2,000 more words and ex 
pressions than the pre-war edition. 
Parkman’s The Oregon Trail. With an Introduction, Notes, and Questions by 
Russell A. Sharp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 351. $.80. 
A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. New York: F. M. Ambrose Co., 
1925. Pp. 606. 
Another of the “Windsor English Classics” series. 
Sir Roger deCoverley Papers. Edited by Howard Bement. New York: F. M. 
Ambrose Co., 1925. Pp. 301. 
An attractive little book, of the “Windsor English Classics.” 











